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Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Handset 

. finger, induction coil and con- 
denser mounted in base of instru 
ment, making it completely self- 
contained and doing away with 


desk set box. 
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For years, the bell box has been an uns 
sightly object which subscribers endeav- 
ored to hide behind tables or other 
pieces of furniture. 

The new Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Hand- 
set ... no larger than the usual handset 
... does away completely with the desk 
set box. It is completely self-contained. 
The ringer, induction coil and condenser 
are mounted in the base of the instru- 
ment. 

Moreover, the instrument is a delight to 





L rf ZE VOX that no longer spots the wall.” 


use. It is perfectly balanced, light in 
weight and sets a new standard for 
transmission efficiency. That is why sub- 
scribers are glad to pay the additional 
monthly charge for this type of service. 
While it brings the operating company 
added revenue, it costs less to install and 
maintain, as there is but one instrument 
instead of two. You will be enthusiastic 
over the many advantages of this new 
instrument if you will order a sample and 
test it under your own conditions. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 100 CARLSON ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. BRANCH 
OFFICES: CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, TORONTO, ATLANTA 
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MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
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EDITORIAL 





® Based on 

® Its Service 

® Its Convenience 
® Its Comfort 


® Its Protection 


Real Worth of 
the Telephone 


Americans grumble so much about street and sidewalk congestion 
that it is a relief to be reminded occasionally of the horrible fates 
we have escaped. More than a crumb of comfort is furnished by 
visioning the conditions that would exist were some of the modern 
time-saving and congestion-eliminating devices taken away. 


Picture an American city without telephones. There would be 
millions of messages to deliver somehow. If they were carried 
by hand, the messenger boys would doubtless be piled in business 
streets like snowdrifts, roof high. And think what would happen 
if all the senders turned out to see why their messages had not 
reached their destination. 


If there is a moment’s delay in making a telephone connection, 
the subscriber is loud in protest against inefficient service. He 
might not be so quick to complain if he realized that without the 
telephone he might have to make the connection on foot. 


Imagine, if you can, the confusion and annoyance that would be 
occasioned by trying to take care of modern traffic on the narrow 
earth roads and unpaved city streets which the pioneer motorist 
used in the absence of anything better. 


All in all the nation, even in the most congested centers of popu- 
lation, makes fairly good progress, and communication and trans- 
portation systems operate with surprising expedition under all the 


circumstances.— gst. Joseph (Mich.) Herald. 


EDITOR 
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The Telephone Business As We See It 


WwW. Roy McCanne !t was with deep sorrow and 
emotion that the telephone 
fraternity learned of the death of W. Roy McCanne. 
Few men have given more to the development and 
stability of the telephone industry than Mr. McCanne 
contributed. 

A typical example of keen American business abil- 
itv, Mr. McCanne’s guiding influence and leadership 
will be sorely missed in our industry. 

His achievements as president of his own company, 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, led to his eminence in both the telephone and 
radio industry and the winning of government recog 
nition as a spokesman for its interest. 

The city of Rochester has lost a great leader as ex 
emplified in an editorial from the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle which said: “Mr. McCanne’s business 
achievements were absorbing and burdensome enough 
to take all one man’s time and strength, but he gave 
of himself indefatigably in service for the community 
as well.” 

Above all, we who knew him personally honored, 
admired and loved him and will never forget him be 


cause of his kindly, winning personality. 


A A A 


New State Telephone Telephone men in Ken 


Associations West 
and Virginia should wel 


tucky, Virginia 
come the opportunity of uniting and binding them- 
selves together in the form of state associations which 


were organized in those states last month. 


In these uncertain legislative times, unity and 
co-operation is vital to the welfare of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry, and the best protection it 
can have. Today there is a need for a closer union of 
the Independent interests, a better understanding of 
each other’s problems and a means of education and 
of dispensing telephone information. State associa- 


tions fulfill this need. 


Memberships in state associations carry with them 
full memberships in the National Association without 
additional cost for companies having an annual income 
less than $50,000 per year. This feature makes state 
association memberships doubly valuable as it keeps 
the holders actively in touch with both national and 
state affairs and gives them representation in both 
capitals. 

Telephone men everywhere should consider it is a 


duty to actively support their state associations. 
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Advancement Under 
Private Enterprise 


The United States has 
56% of the world’s total 
of telephones. No strong- 
er statement or proof could be given to justify the 
operation of public utilities by private enterprise. 
Large and small investments of hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens have made it possible for this nation 
to reacha telephone density of 15.8 telephones for each 
100 residents, or nearly eight times the density in 


g 
Europe. United States communities of less than 
50,000 population average 11.8 telephones for each 
100 people. 

\nd in reaching this density, private enterprise has 
given telephone investors a fair return on their money, 
it gives the best telephone service in the world and it 
eliminates any possibility of taxpayers having to make 
up a deficit incurred in the operation of the utility by 
taxation as has been the case in countries in which 


utilities are owned and operated by govenment. 
A rN * 


Financiers of the public utility 


The Answer to 


Delis rien industry were told by the In- 


vestment Bankers Association 
at its recent convention that the time for argument and 
protest against competition from the federal and mu- 
nicipal governments is past, that it is now up to the 
privately owned companies to justify themselves by 
providing the most efficient service. 

The challenge of the government, said the brokers, 
is to the leadership of the utility industry itself, and 
that leadership which has demonstrated the highest 
efficiency in its extraordinary development of the busi- 
ness and in dealings with its operating problems can- 


not fail to meet the test. 


The bankers have hit the nail on the head. The 
public utility industry in this country has a record for 
advancement and progressiveness that cannot be 
touched by any nation in the world, what with all the 
government control in other continents. The public 
may be temporarily attracted by politicians’ arguments 
for utility service at a seemingly lower cost, which it 
is said government operation would bring, but first, 
last and all the time, the people insist on efficient service 
relations and 


public 


and friendly and co-operative 
what’s more they will pay for it. This is one quali- 
fication that government finds difficult to meet. 

It behooves all utility companies to make a survey 
of their operations and get their houses in order to 
maintain the same high efficient service and public re- 
lations as they have rendered in the past. This is the 


utilities’ answer to demagogic politicians’ propaganda. 


Telephone Engineer 
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that he gets 


poles he uses. 


| ie TREND of the times and the 


pressure of events in the last few years 


have directed attention very forcefully 


to economy in all angles of business 


These pressures and trends have a tend 


ency to force many economies’ which 


when thoroughly analyzed fail to show 


the expected saving 


I have no doubt that, in the last few 


vears, there have been installed in the 


telephones lines of this country a greater 
poles than was 


proportion of untreated 


the case for many previous years. Un 


der the circumstances this was probably 
the natural thought not the economical 
thing to do. The first cost of an un 


treated pole is a little lower and it is 


only human to look at the first cost of 
an article when buying it However, 
think you will agree 


to settle 


this is not, and | 


with me, the economical way 


a question of this nature 


It is obvious that a pole costing $10.00 


which will last twice as long as one 


$7.00—the $10.00 pole is more 


costing 


economical in the long run In addition 


to the cost of two $7.00 poles, the cost 


of resetting the pole when it fails must 


be paid I haven't the slightest idea 


what this cost would be but estimate it 


at say $5.00 more or less, varying with 


factors enter- 
$5.00 


the location and the many 
\ssuming that this 


you might 


Ing into it 
cost 1s correct for the setting, 
$15.00 for the longer 


Pay as much as 
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Economies of 


Well Treated Poles 


A Consideration of the 


Life of Treated Poles by 


C. M. TILLEY 
Texas Creosoting Co. 


lived pole and still be ahead of the game 
to the extent of the difference in the cost 
of the two cheaper poles plus the cost 
of one setting and the cost of the $15.00 


pole, or $4.00 per pole 


This much is plain enough, but some 
“grizzled” telephone man over in the cot 
ner is going to rise and say something 
know that | 


will get twice the life out of an untreated 


like this: “Son, how do | 


pole. This has been a hot summer and 


some of the heat has gone to your head, 


over in. the 


| have an untreated pole 


Line 17 years old, 
4,480 poles. 21/100 
per cent replace- 


ments to May 1933 


@ It behooves the user of the treated pole to see 
proper preservative treatment of the 
He cannot do this by buying on price. 


north corner of Smith’s pasture that has 


been there for at least 25 years to my 
personal knowledege and you tell us that 
your treated pole will only last from 35 


to 40.” 


True, this pole has probabiy been in 


the corner of Smith's pasture for 25 
years, but remember that this pole was 
cut 25 years ago and that the timber re- 
sources of this country are not what 
they were when it was cut. We now use 
looked 
This applies equally to treated 


take 


timber in the treated 


timber that we would not have 
at then 
and untreated poles, however, we 
the shorter lived 
pole and scientifically preserve it to give 


it a longer life than we could naturally 
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Eleven year old creosoted pine line 
inspected 1934. No replacements to 
date and no indication of failures. 


expect from the untreated pole even of 
the longer lived species. Also remem- 
ber that we are talking of average life 
of pole lines and not the life of the in- 
dividual pole. This particular pole may 
be the last of a lot of poles that were 
put in 25 years ago, some of which may 
have been replaced within nine or 10 
years, and the average life of the poles 
in the line would have not been over 
15 or 16 years at the most. 


On the other hand we are getting to 
the point where we are able to definitely 
determine what the treated pole will do 
in the way of giving service over a long 
period of years. We have treated pole 
lines that have been in service as long 
as the average normal life of the un- 
treated pole line with very few replace- 
ments, with a life expectancy of many 
years to come. 

In 1928 the National Electric Light 
Association in their proceedings for that 
year published the results of a 16-year 
test made on the Omaha-Denver line of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. At the time of the 1926 in 
spection 93.8 per cent and 95.7 per cent 
of the untreated poles in the test line 
had been removed and it was estimated 
—on the basis of two years additional 
life for the remaining poles—that one 
species had an average life of 11.3 years 
and the other had an average life of 12 
years. These averages look a little low 
and I do not believe that they should 
be taken at their face value but should 
be raised to somewhere around 15 or 16 
years. 

The following year, 1927, on inspec 


tion of the Montgomery-New Orleans 
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line of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, built of creosoted 
pine, the results of which are published 
in the proceedings of the American 
Wood Preservers Association for 1932; 
it was found that 62.9 per cent of the 
poles were still in the line—13.5 per cent 
only having been removed for failure 
with 22.6 per cent removed for other 
causes. This inspection was made in 
the 28th year of the test. 


It is of interest to note in the report 
that only 27 poles out of the 1602 in the 
test, had been removed from the test 
sections prior to 1915, nine of these 
being removed for decay and the balance 
of them for other reasons. This would 
indicate that only a little more than one 
and one-half of one per cent of the poles 
in this test were taken out in 15 years 
anl only a small part of that percentage 
for decay, and that the first 15 years of 
the life of the line was practically trou- 
ble free. This line up to 1927 has given 
an average life of 25.2 years in service 
which will, naturally, be raised at future 


inspections. 


Neither of these service records itself 





The Farm Situation 


The billion-dollar increase in 
farm income for the 1934 crop 
year is already reflected in mount- 
ing retail sales in rural areas. 
Sales of the two leading mail- 
order stores for their latest report 
ing periods totaled $54,294,000 as 
compared with $42,896,000 last 
year. 

Federal reserve reports for Sep- 
tember show the following gains 


in department store sales: Chi- 
cago district, 11%; Minneapolis, 
13%; Kansas City, 19%; St 
Louis, 21%. In the Minneapolis 
district country retail store sales 
in August were 22% more than 
last year \ leading retail chain 


handling ready-to-wear goods, 
with stores chiefly in rural and 
semi-urban territory, reported 
20% increase in sales in Septem- 
ber. 

Farm equipment manufacturers 
report sales for 1934 to date (Oct 
18) 65% ahead of the correspond- 
ing period last year, and collec- 
tions up 50%.—The Agricultural 
Outlook. 

Ed. Note: This is proof that 
telephone companies should dou- 
ble-step their efforts to re-install 
farm telephones and to make col- 


lections from rural subscribers. 














is conclusive as to the life which is to 
be expected from either the treated or 
the untreated poles but both point very 
strongly to the conclusion that at least 
twice the life of the untreated can be 
counted on from the treated pole than it 
is possible to obtain from the untreated. 

If we are to secure the full life of the 
treated pole, however, the pole must be 
well conditioned and carefully treated. 
There have been treated poles which 
failed a good many years before their 
expected life had been realized. These 
failures can almost always be traced to 
the fact that they are either poorly con- 
ditioned or improperly treated, and _ it 
behooves the user of the treated pole to 
see that he gets proper preservative 
treatment of the poles that he uses. He 
cannot do this by buying on price. Us- 
ually he gets just what he pays for. The 
cheap pole may have its treatment neg- 
lected at some vital period in the pro- 
cessing. Even if this is not the case and 
the pole is sold at a loss it can only be 
with the hope that at some future date 
the price can be increased to a point 
where the losses that were incurred dur- 
ing the low price period may be made 
up. On the other hand a producer who 
has the courage to treat and condition 
his poles properly must put a fair price 
on his product, and for that reason if no 
other, he is apt to be very careful of 
the product that he turns out. It would 
be economic suicide for him to do other- 
wise. 

There is an old, old adage that, ‘‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
which is as true today as it was the first 
time it was expressed. The fact that 
in the last 10 years there have been 13,- 
004,565 poles full length pressure treated 
in the United States is rather good proof 
that the full length treated pole pudding 
has been found to be very edible and that 


a good many pole users have found it so. 


Pigeons For Telephone 


Pigeons are carrying market reports 
on demand and supply from Jamoshal- 
ma to Baja. Owing to the exorbitant 
telephone rates and postal charges in 
Hungary, the fruit dealers decided to 
employ homing pigeons for their mail 


service, instead of the telephone 


A telephone switchboard serving as 
many as 10,000 lines may have more 
than 2,000,000 separate connections, each 
of which must be soldered by hand. 


“The business man’s two. greatest 
auxiliaries are the telephone and _ the 
airplane,” says Arthur Brisbane, noted 


columnist 


Telephone Engineer 
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BASIC Telephone 
Electrical THEORY 


@ This is the first of a series of articles dealing 


By 
B. C. BURDEN 


Transmission Engineer 
Lincoln Neb. Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Part I 


Alternating Current 
Measurements 


MA EASUREMENTS on alternating 


current circuits and equipment can be 
divided into three classes, viz: 

1. Power frequency measurements 

2. Audio frequency measurements 

3. Radio frequency measurements 

In addition to the difference in fre- 
three classi- 


quencies involved in the 


fications, the impedances of source and 
load are much different, hence require 
different types of measuring instruments 
and different measuring technique. 
The 


radio frequency applications in the in- 


increasing use of audio and 


dustrial, social, and everyday life of 
necessitates on the 


this 


the world part of 


those in work a thorough under- 


standing of how to properly measure 


and interpret electrical quantities in 


medium and high frequency circuits 


and apparatus. 
This part of a series of articles on 

basic theory discusses the general fea- 

tures of A. C 


three groups, 


measurements in the 
and with particular ref- 
audio frequency 


erence to measure 


ments, inasmuch as the telephone, pub 
lic addresses, and sound movie fields, as 
well as the audio end of radio sets, all 
require a knowledge of audio measure 
ments 

In working with commercial power 
used to supply elec- 


light and 


circuits such as are 


tricity for power purposes, 


we are usually concerned with only a 
single frequency of 60 cycles. This 
greatly simplifies electrical measure- 


ments as compared to the case of audio 


- ] ~ 7 } - 
and radio frequency circuits where we 
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with basic theory 


applied to the telephone field. 


electrical engineering as 


This data has 


been used in a practical telephone training class 
and has proved to be valuable and popular. 


are usually concerned with a band of 


frequencies rather than a_ single fre 


quency 
Another characteristic of power cir- 


cuit measurements which _ simplifies 


measurements is the fact that we are 
dealing usually with exceptionally low 


loads, 


when we connect an instrument across 


impedance sources and hence 


a source, we seldom need to be con 
cerned with the effect of power taken 
by the instrument in giving a fictious 
reading. 

In power circuit measurements we 
magnitude of 
load, the 
voltage at the measurements 
taken by the load, 


quency checks to determine if the source 


are concerned with the 


the voltage available at the 
source, 
of current fre- 
frequency is as specified by the power 
company, measurement of power using 


load 


wave 


wattmeters, and measurement of 


impedance. Measurements of 
form and transient phenomena (such as 
lighting, are sometimes made in labora- 
tories, but the practical technician, or 
operating engineer, is seldom called on 
to make oscillograph measurements on 
power circuits. 

For measurements on power circuits 
the soft type A. C. 
ments are most popular both because 


iron vane instru- 


of their low cost and their ruggedness, 
They are relatively insensitive, and are 
low impedance instruments, but as the 
power sources being measured are us- 
ually low impedance this feature is not 
objectionable. 

It should be kept in mind that while 
most A. C 
be used on D. C 
and the 


meter may be 


measuring instruments can 


circuits, the reverse 


is not true calibration of a 
DD. ¢ 


is connected to an A, ( 


upset if the meter 
source any 
length of time. 

While generate and 


systems 


power 


distribute 60 cycle power, this is not 
the only frequency present in a power 
system 

Due to the characteristic of practi- 


cally all A. ¢ 


voltage sources to gen- 


erate harmonic frequencies (frequencies 


4 4, 5, etc. times the main 


which are 2, 3, 


frequency) there is usually present in 
even the best systems these higher har- 
monic frequencies. 

While they do not offer much, if any, 
trouble to power companies, they are 
telephone com- 


very objectionable to 


panies who may have open wire lines 
paralleling power lines. 

It is characteristic of power systems 
to generate only triple harmonic fre- 
frequencies 3, 5, 7, 9, etc. 


In a 


quencies, 1.€., 
times the fundamental frequency. 
60 cycle system there is usually present 
180, 300, 420, 540, etc. cycle harmonics 
having small amplitudes, 


which while 


nevertheless constitute a source of 


noise interference to telephone lines. 
Measurements to determine the magni- 
tude of harmonics in power systems re 
quire special wave analyzers. 

A consideration of audio frequency 
measuring technique can well be pre 
ceded by a discussion of the basic 
transmission problem in the power, and 
the sound projection and communica- 
tion fields. 

Power companies are concerned with 


the generation and utilization of elec- 


trical power with a minimum power 
loss in generating equipment and in 
circuits between the source and load. 


In order to accomplish this end gener- 
ators are designed to have a very low 
impedance and the voltage is stepped 
up before being passed over a line to 
the load, thus keeping power loss at a 
minimum, 

In the communication and sound pro- 
jection fields the impedance of the cir- 
connect source and load 


cuits which 


are inherently fixed by the spacing 


between line wires, size of wires, and 


other considerations. Likewise the na- 
which may be a 


tube 


ture of the source, 


telephone transmitter, a vacuum 


output circuit, etc., usually has rela- 


tively high impedance, and relatively 
low output 

The objective of those dealing with 
audio frequency currents is therefore 
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(generally speaking) to develop maxi- 
mum power in the load from a given 
source, 
ies problem is to get power to the con- 


Remember, the power compan 


sumers’ premises with a minimum 


power loss in source and line. 
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Fig. 1—Relation Between Load and 
Source Impedance and Power. 


\ fundamental electrical law tells 
us that maximum power will be ob- 
tained from a generating source when 


the impedance of the load equals that 
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_ to db: MLOG + . 


vectunves 
of the source, under this condition the 
maximum efficiency of such an arrange 
ment cannot exceed 50% 

Fig. 1 illustrates the relation between 
power in the external circuit, and ef- 
ficiency for various ratios of source to 
load impedance 

Power companies desire their load 
impedances to be high with respect to 
the generator impedance so that the in 
ternal power loss in the generator will 
be small. In the communication field 
we are not concerend so much with ef 
ficiency of conversion as we are with 
getting maximum possible power from 
our source 

Krom what has been said it is obvi 
ous that in communication circuits we 
must match the jmpedance of source, 
circuit, and load so that we can get 
the maximum possible power into our 
load trom the given source 

\. C. measurements in audio fre 
quency circuits are of four general 
types, viz 

1. Transmission (loss or gain) meas 

urements. 

2. Frequency Response Measurements 

3. Impedance Measurements 

4. Power Level Measurements 

In addition to the four general types 
we also have special types of measure 
ments in the telephone field such as 
noise and crosstalk measure:rents 

Transmission measurements consist 
of measuring the input and = output 
power at the two ends of a circuit or 
piece of apparatus and from the ratio 
ot the two amounts of power deter 
mining the loss or gain in db Inas 
much as wattmeters suitable for meas 
uring the low powers involved in audio 


circuits are not available, it is custom 


ary to make transmission measurements 
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either with thermo-couple type miulli- 
ammeters, or with vacuum tube or rec- 
tifier type voltmeters. Voltage and cur 
rent ratios can be converted to db. by 


the equation: 


Nap = 20 log 5 , or b 


reterence 


to tables. 


In the impedance at the input and 


output end of the circuit or apparatus 
under measurement is not the same, 


then the following equation must be 


used: (note this equation assumes 


equal power factors 
Nab 20 log - i 10 lo 
Ks. 7 out 


Fig. 2 illustrates one method of meas- 


uring transmission loss gain 
Transmission measurements are nec 


essary in determining whether circuit 


roe Fig. 2—Method of 
Measuring Loss or 
Gain. 


elements are introducing excessive loss, 
to determine, in the case of amplifiers, 
if the gain is sufficiently high for the 
purpose required. 

In transmitting sound over circuits 
and through apparatus such as ampli 


fiers, transformers, etc., it is necessary 


Fig. 3—Method 
to Measure 


Frequency saune S 
3 
t 


‘ @ EQUAL TO IMPEDANCE 
& WHICH TRANSFORME ow 
—f 
¥ I 





Response of 
Circuit. 


Wi 
T Me TES 
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oitten need to know t 


some piece of equipment or circuit at 


a specified frequency Impedance 
measurements are made in. elec- 
trical laboratories by means of an 


impedance bridge which measures both 


the R and X component of the imped 
ance under test. Impedance bridges are 


] 


quite expensive and generally not avail- 


able to the average technician; hence, 


some other me thod must be re sorted to 

Fig. 4 illustrates a method which will 
give fairly approximate results in meas 
uring impedances but which does not 
separate the impedance into its R and 
X components 


This method is based on the assump 


tion that the voltage drop across the 


unknown impedance is to the voltage 


drop across the calibrated resistance, 
as the unknown impedance 1s to _ the 


known resistance; 1. 


\s an example of how the above 
method works out in practice, assume 
that it is desired to know the impedance 
of an inductance coil at 1000 cycles, the 
coil is connected in series with a vari- 
able resistor (radio type) and a 1000 
cycle source Using a rectifier type 
voltmeter the voltage across the coil 1s 
found to be 10 volts and across the re- 
(5000 ohms) 5 volts. 


sistance value 


goose Ef 
ic see | a | i — 


= 
TITY 





that all frequencies from 50 to 10,000 


cycies be passed with approximately 
equal efficiency if the highest quality 
is desired. If exceptionally high qual 
ity is not required, then the band of 
frequencies necessary to be passed need 
not be nearly so wide. Experience has 
shown that the following band of fré 
quencies should be passed for various 
types of service 
Ordinary telephone service 
: 200 to 3.000 evecles 
Radio programs 70 to 6,000 cycles 
Public address system 

; aes 60 to 5.000 cylces. 
High quality sound rovies 
50 to 10.000 evcles 
In order to determine the faithful 
ness of any device in passing voice ot 


must 


frequency runs are made at vari 


ous 


requencies over the audible range 
Such measurements are very 
transmission measurements except that 


they are made at a number of « 


ent frequencies rather than at a single 
tfrequel Fig 3 illustrates the netl 
od generally used 


The maximum deviation over the de 
sired band of Trequencies should not 


exceed two or three db for best results 


In workin with audio circuits we 


The value of the unknown impedance 1s 


then: 
. Ez R 10 x 5000 P 
7 10,000 ohms. 
or 2 
oe t _ | - 
V j 
4 4 $ 
-s) <= run + 
7 vr 3 
* 7 . ws 
| “woe pan 
_ - — 


Fig. 4—Method of Measuring 
Impedance. 


Power level measurements are neces- 
sary in the telephone and sound field to 
insure that the audio level at various 


points in a telephone circuit or a soun 


system does not fall below or exceed 
a specified le vel 

Such measurements are made usually 
with a power level indicator her 


are two types, one utilizing a vacuum 
tube in a typical vacuum tube volt- 
meter circuit and the other a rectifier 
type voltmeter 

These instruments are calibrated to 
read directly in decibels, an 
relterence level of 005 watts being tak 


1 


en as zero le vei. 1.4 zeTo db 


(To Be Continued) 
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How to Run BETTER 
Sales CONTESTS 


@ Acknowledgment is made to Harper & Brothers 


By 
M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


Part V 
SCORING PLAN 


As I HAVE said before, follow-up 


l what persistence 


Sales contest 
You simply 


is to a 
is to selling must have it 


Many 


planned and lau 


contests that are very carefully 


nched with great en 


thusiasm collapse in their second or 


third week because they aren't followed 


up properly Follow-up in a contest is 
nothing less than effort on your 


men the idea that they can 


part to 


sell your 


win, that they should win, that they will 
wil 

Let's step back a minute, however 
ind consider the material that opens 
the contest. This includes the announce- 
ment broadside and possibly a teaser of 
some kind There is no rule that says 
you have to have a teaser for a sales 


contest but there is no doubt that one 


creates interest 


\ good irritating challenge will help 


put over many a contest \ spontan 


eous challenge is a God-send, but it 
you cant get that then fake on \r 
4 ( vitl neone t cl ill n some 
one else, and then rget the private 
fight and make it a “free-for-all.” 

The broadside that opens the contest 


| 


should 

1, Pep up everyone. The broadside 
must enthuse, For this it depends on 
good showmanship and good copy. 
Write as enthusiastically as you can. 
Use friendly language and put plenty of 
the lingo of the theme into the story. 
If you are running a horse race let your 
copy overflow with the lingo of the race 
track, putting all the jockies and fur- 
longs, clear and fast tracks into it that 
you can. 

2. List and sell your prizes. Put a 
description of your prizes and the de 


November, 1934 


for permission to 


pre-print 


from the author's 


book, “How to Run Better Sales Contests,” August 
1934. Send to Telephone Engineer a self-addressed 
envelope for your copy of the “Perfect Contest 
Check List,” a 48-notch yardstick for measuring 


the perfect contest. 


sirability of winning them right into the 
front of the remembe! 
whether you offer 
travel, or anything else, you are also 
giving the auxiliary honor of coming 
in first. Make your men think of the 
finish right from the start. Make them 
commit themselves mentally to the de- 
List your prizes and sell 


contest, and 
fountain pens, or 


cision to win. 
them. 

3. Detail 
Name exact dates. 
Indicate who is 
what prizes can be won. 
to the imagination. 

4. Sell. Don’t be afraid to put a 
little first rate selling into the broad- 
That does 
n’t mean that you should use all your 
space to moralize and preach, but a 
little straight selling is practical and 
belongs there. 


scoring plans and rules, 
Make your quotas 
eligible and 


Leave nothing 


clear. 


side that opens the contest. 


Follow-Up 
Follow-up must be planned to handle 


the various situations that naturally 


arise in a contest and to handle the 


various stages of mental condition int 


which the salesmen get It also an 
nounces the current standing of the 
men, It can 

1. Picture the end of the contest. 
“Where will you be next May? Will 


you be in New York or will you be on 
the beach in Bermuda?” 


2. Give practical suggestions, “You 
can secure the names of people put back 
to work by your relief agency. Make 


” 


a special canvass, etc. 
3. Announce first results. “Lap one 
of the race is over and Jimmie Johnson 
is in the lead.” 
4. Indicate that the 
watching. 


manage:rent 1s 


5. Recommend an early start by sug 





M. Zenn Kaufman 


gesting that dark horses may come in 
from behind. 

6. Egg the men on, “These men are 
on the boat, Can you put them off?” 

7. Announce winners. 

8. List the men who are in last 
place. 

9. Announce a sprint. 

10. Do a sales job. 

11. Ask for more effort. 

In addition to ordinary letters there 
are quite a variety of methods that can 
These 


(one 


be used for follow-up include 


photographs, personal letters com 


pany had someone of a different sex 


send a hand-written love letter to every 


telephone can be use d 


I 


contestant) The 


for a follow-up job. Incidentaly, all let 


ters should be signed in as familiar a 


nanner as possible, giving a nick-name 


to the manager that fits in with the 


pirit of the contest. If you are using 

an envelope, put some teaser message 

t] outside In a football contest 
(Please turn to page 41) 
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General TOLL 
WITCHING Plan 


@ This is the last and Part III] of Mr. Osborne's 
article which is the last installment in the series on 
“Transmission Basis of Plant Design”, which has been 


published in recent issues of Telephone Engineer. ‘ 
, x 


By 


H. S. OSBORNE SWITCHING SWITCHING 
OFFICE OFFICE 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 


: FIG. 1 OW pO OX XT-O O-W- rye 
American Telephone and ee ey aD OR PoE ie 
Telegraph Co. 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
FUG. 2 OW ih WOW etx WO OW es © 
pice THIRD step mentioned previ- er | 7 


ously is the determination of the best 
distribution of repeater gains to permit 4 3 3 4 
FIG.3 © Dh W-0 O-WW oO 








the individual circuit to be operated by 
itself or in conjunction with other toll 
circuits at approximately the minimum 


net equivalent as determined by the Fig. 6—Illustration of typical transmission data of terminal repeater—switching 




















3 P <s pad method of operation. Fig. 1—Circuits between switching pad offices in . 
several effects mentioned previously. In terminal condition. Fig. 2—Circuits of Fig. 1 interconnected at switching pad Fi 
so far as the gain of repeaters perma- offices, Fig. 3—Connection between non-pad offices switched at pad office. 
nently inserted at intermediate points in 
a toll circuit is concerned, this is a mat- 
ter of economical design of the circuit re] 
and has been adequately covered in oth- ing 
er papers. We are interested here, how- ve ” 03" % as ahC, “ “~ sais £2. ” Tc at 
ever, in considering the provision of : ys aq vers f)) ais — ok re) i 7 ~*~ ess 
gain at the intermediate switching points (7b (+!) [5] [-j -S] Ral Cat) all 
when two toll circuits are connected to- 35 “3 | Sinai ston tha 
gether. [+5] a | 

As indicated previously, echo effects ‘ toll 
: - 45) #4 
are usually controlling on the longer 5 AM STANT AREA Sil 
connections, whereas crosstalk, singing [+.5] gre 
and noise will usually control on the oTC 3 as 3 | | 
shorter connections. This is due to the S 7 pee wae me 
fact that for the great majority of toll © C-5) inne 
circuits the echo effects on individual be. (S) sal DISTANT AREA dev 
circuits increase more rapidly with length NGC =i ae ies 
than do crosstalk and noise. Singing ? mies 
tendencies also increase at a rapid rate ° sii ii TC= TOLL CENTER @/9C1 toll 
P . ° INT RA lai« = iT! 
with increase in length on two-wire bes RC= REGIONAL CENTER = SAME AREA ie 
circuits but tend to be independent of NGC NON GAIN SWITCHING cunt 
length on four-wire cable and carried |) MINIMUM WORKING NET LOSS MAXIMUM TOLL CIRCUIT EQUIVALENT 17 db of 
telephone circuits which are used to a [7 rector Anda beam pine  saaee ~ mig Sas age Loss en Swi 
large extent to provide the circuits be *#VALUE OF PAD IN TERMINAL LINKS DEPENDENT ON NOISE AND CROSS-TALK CONDITIONS 7 
tween the primary outlets and regional 
centers and between the regional centers. Fig. 7—Diagrammatic representation of transmission data for handling } 
Furthermore, when two or more toll switched toll traffic under general toll switching plan. beet 
circuits are connected together, the echo V1SI 
effects of the individual circuits add to Swi 
gether, the echo effects of the individual tions is that when a toll circuit is  vidually in which case the minimum cs 
circuits add together almost directly, switched to another toll circuit, the equivalent is determined by the cross- oo 
whereas the effects of crosstalk, sing yverall combination can, in general, be talk, singing and noise ofits ts There- ' salt 
ing and noise increase at a much less’ operated at a lower net equivalent as fore, it is necessary in the case of con- on 
rapid rate. letermined by echo effects than the sum nections built up by connecting together sg 
The result of these general considera of the two circuits when operated indi- a number of toll circuits to introduce sae 
sari 
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Fig. 8—General toll switching plan—number of primary 


repeater gall it the intermediate swi 
ing points. If gain were not introdt 
at intermediate points, it would be 

essarv in order to obtain the same o 
all results on connections involving n 


tcl 
( 
iced 
ne 
ver 


1ore 


than one toll circuit to design and build 


a msiderably more expensive type ot 
‘ 7 1 » e | 
toll circuit plant in which the crosstalk, 
re and nois¢ efttects would be 
P 
great ré ed 
tne ist i Va sertec it inter 
mec ¢ vitching points by the use ol! 
cord circuit repeaters These familiar 
= , acl £ talenh . rene re 
de es sisted of telephone repeater 
nserte in the cord circuits and associ 
ited | meal f double plugs with the 
7 1 
| uits and t ndividual balan 
1 11 . 
G t I lesigned for each toll cit 
cult | t mea intermediate gains 
4 to 10 db were serted at the 
S t ; vhen onnection 
1 
et we vo toll « t 
‘ , 
| » repeaters has 
1 + ] 7 = 
€ tstandin ele el n the pro 
S mproved _ trai s 
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nsiderable expense 10! 


bor and for increased u 


ler practical conditions it 


be not possible to imsure 


circuit repeaters would always be used 


when required by the r« 
tions 
Recent developements 


toll circuit have greatl, 


if the most economical design of a ci 


suit Wher such repeatet! 
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@ REGIONAL CENTERS 
@ PRIMARY OUTLETS y 


operators’ la 


Se of the toll 


circuits by operators. Furthermore, un 


was found to 


that the cord 
} 


uuting instru 


increased thx 


provided wi 


at their terminals as a _ part 


the desired switching gain can be ob 
tained by making use of the gain aval 
i le these rep iter Phe great 

rease in the number terminal re 
peaters requ red for other reaso1 11? 
portant eductions in the cost of repeat 
er ind the iving I operator s labor 
and circuit time have made t practicable 
ti vce pt a plat oft prt idi it certal 
] ts tern il repeater r every cit 


outlets and regional centers having a direct circuit group to Chicago. 


Satisfactory transmission results for 
ill connections under the general toll 
switching plan involve the insertion of 


repeater gain on all connections switched 


at important switching points. This will 


be carried out by the terminal repeater 


plan just described The artificial lines 
or pads which are cut out of the circuit 
on switched connections have losses of 
from 1 to 4 db, depending upon the cir 
cumstances of each case This means 
that when two toll circuits are switched 
together, from 2 to 8 db is automatically 
ubtracted from the connection at each 
witching point Che arrangement is in 
licated schematically in Fig. 6. The de 
sign of each circuit must, of course, be 
such that when either end of the cir 
uit is connected to a subscribers’ sta 
tion, the repeater gain at that end will 
ot be greater than that permissible un 
ler the terminating condition, but that 
hen two or more of such circuits are 
connected together for a long built-up 


toll connection, the complete circuit will 
operate at as nearly as practicable its 
minimum working net equivalent. While 
under these conditions the permissible 
values of the pads associated with the 
terminal repeaters naturally vary in in 
dividual cases, it has been found possible 
to w rh ut for general use a series ot 


alu whicl hould give atisfactory 
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results. These are indicated in Fig. 7 
It will be noted that these values are 
such that a circuit switched at both ends 
to other toll circuits is operated at either 
5 db or 1 db less than its minimum 
working net equivalent, this deficit being 
made up by a corresponding margin at 
the ends of the circuit. For example, 
by reference to Fig. 7, it will be noted 
that whereas the design values of the 
three intermediate links of a five-link 
connection equate to 11 db, these links 
will contribute a total loss of only 9 
db. On the other hand, the end links 
will contribute a total of 8 db, whereas 
their design values equate to only 6 db 
The 2 db marginal deficiency in the in- 
termediate links is compensated for by 
the 2 db marginal surplus in the end 
links. 


as end links in built-up connections, the 


When intermediate links are used 


switching pads at the terminating ends 


restore the necessary positive margins 


The design of the very long inter 
mediate circuits, such as some of those 
connecting two regional centers, re- 
quires special consideration and treat 
ment to meet the transmission require 
ments specified. By making use of a 
fundamental feature of four-wire cir 
cuits equipped with echo suppressors and 
by employing circuits with the highest 
velocities of propagation for this pur 
pose, these circuits may be designed in 
practically all cases to contribute not 
more than the desired operating equiva 
lent for an intermediate link. Four 
wire circu'ts equppied with echo sup 
pressors are unique in that at the long 
er circuit lengths the increase in mini 
mum net equivalent with further in 


crease in lengths becomes very slight 


Two general arrangements for re 
moving the switching pads from and 
restoring them to the toll line circuits 
are available depending upon the type ot 
switchboard facilities involved Either 
arrangement requires the modification of 
both the toll line circuit and the switch- 
board circuits. One method controls the 
switching pad by a marginal relay in the 
sleeve of the toll line circuit In the 
other arrangement, the pad is under the 
control of relays operated by battery 
supplied from a simplex bridge in the 


connecting circuits. 


With the general toll switching plan 


the number of places in the switching 


gain is required is greatly limited, as 


pointed out above, a total of about 150 
out of 2,500 toll centers. This number 
will be somewhat increased by secon 


dary switching points in which it is 


found economical to insert switching 
gain in order to save the back-haul in 
volved in following the routing pro 


vided by the plan. However, the net re 
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sult is that under the toll switching plan 


the number of points at which switching 


gain is provided will be materially lim 


ited, with corresponding economies 


The full applicatior f the 
toll switching plan involves a_ large 
number of individual arrangenients of 
plant layout, the establishment of cer- 
tain new circuit groups and the rerout 
ing of a considerable amount of switclied 
business, the conversion of the switching 
ofhces to the terminal repeater arrange 
ment, and the modification of the trans- 
mission requirements of certain of the 
circuits. The date at which these rear 
rangements will be completed is natural 
ly different for different sections of the 
country and is determined by the regu 
lar program of plant additions and re 
arrangements to take care of increasing 
business and of needed service improve 
ment. The existence of a comprehensive 
plan of this sort insures that the pro 
gram of rearrangements as carried out 
will be along the lines of greatest econ 
omy and maximum improvement in 
service. The present plans of the tele 


phone companies in the United States 


1 


and Canada indicate that the plan as now 
established will be very closely approxi 
mated by the actual plant in the course 


f about five vears 


Such a plan as has just been discussed 
is naturally not a_ static thing but is 
subject to continual modification to bring 


it into correspondence with changed con 


ditions. In connection with such changes 


it is of interest to consider briefly the 


probable long time trend of the develop 


ment of the plan 


One possible ultimate development 


would be the increasing connection ot 


primary outlets to a single regional cen 


ter so that ultimately only one regional 


center would be necessary If this were 
to take place, the regional center would 
undoubtedly be Chicago. Fig. 8 is in 
teresting as showing the extent to which 


the primary outlets already are con 


nected directly with Chicago, over on 
half of them having such direct connec 


tion 
If Chicago ultimately became the only 


regional center, it would reduce — the 


maximum number of switches to three 
It seems evident, however, that such a 


plan would have many advantages It 


seems clear that with such an arrange 
ment, numerous secondary regional cen 


eTs W suld he 


necessary to avoid un 
economical back-haul of large amounts of 


trathc, and the economies of such an ar 
rangement do not look promising Fur 
thermore, it would lead to a tremendous 
congestion of through switching at one 
} ] 


pevond 


point, this congestion gong far 





the limits of economical concentration 


and leading to serious operating § dif 


\ second, and it is. believed more 


result 


promising general trend would 


irom the gradual increase in the number 
1 


of regional centers as the continued de 


velopment of business makes this eco 


nomical. With this growth would come 


also a continued increase in the number 


of toll centers connected directly to a 
regional center By this process there 
would be a continued growtl in the 
number of toll centers which can _ be 
interconnected with a maximum of two 
intermediate switches, and it 1s possible 
that ultimately the primary outlets can 
drop out of the picture completely, giv- 
intermediate 
While 
any such outcome is evidently many 


years away, it seems probable that it is 


nga maximum oO! two 


switches for the entire country 


along these lines the growth in develop- 
ment of the plan should be directed 


Although this direction of develop 


ment avoids the congestion which would 
be brought about by the single region 
al center plan, even under this plan the 
rapidly growing amount of toll switch- 
inp to be done in large metropolitan 
centers offers a very important problem 
for the future. Toll switching at these 
points is rapidly outgrowing the capaci- 
ty of a single manual switchboard, as 
the switching of local calls did long ago 
Equipment changes are being made 
which increase this capacity, but they 


Looking 


amount of 


can be but a temporary relief 
to the future, an increasing 
the outgoing trafhe will be handled by 
operators in the local central offices, 
reaching the toll line over toll tandem 
trunks. It is evident, however, that the 
untimate solution of the problem will in 
volve the use of machine methods for 
the selection of the toll line by the 
operators, as is now done in certain 


segregated toll tandem systems 


The entire trend of recent years 1s 
thus to decrease tl 


Nffererice between 


the handling of exchange messages and 
of toll messages At the present time 
more than 95 per cent of the tell mes- 
sages are completed while the subscriber 


remains at the telephone, with speeds 


of completion only slightly slower than 


those of exchange messages Trans 


mission standards, while naturally some 


1 


what better for the shorter distances in- 


volved in exchange messages, are, 
nevertheless rapidly becoming very 
comparable Phe present view ot tre ls 


for the future is tor continuation ol 


this process, perhaps even to the use of 


similar types of machine equipmen‘ at 
central offices for switching the Lrious 
classes of messages 
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Service Service 
Peak Reached in 1930 
20,000,000 20,000 000 
17,000,000 17,000,000 
16,900,000 16,900,000 
16,800,000 16,800,000 
16,700,000 16,700,000 
16,600,000 16,600,000 
16,500,000 16,500,000 
16,400,000 16,400,000 
* £4 ££ Qha 4 § 4 S 6hUfl lS ee 
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1933 1934 
*Low Point in Stations 
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INDEX OF RECOVERY 


rr VERY so often we get a glimpse of a slowly rising recovery tide. 
It makes little noise, and we often fail entirely to see it ; but it seems to be 


there, slowly but surely bringing us back toward recovery. 


lhe best indication is in the continual, slow, but healthy gain in telephone 
stations in the United States. This is a definite sign of real improvement. 


\ continued gain in the number of telephones can reflect nothing else than 


a steady improvement in the economic condition of the great middle class. 


Slowly but surely, the tide seems to be rising. 
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Q.—We are building a new pole line 
of 25-foot poles and would like to know 
how deep they should be set in the 
ground? 

A.—The customary depth is five feet 
and setting them at a lesser depth is 
not recommended. Poles set shallow 
usually pull out of line soon after 
placed in service. 


Q.—What kind of timber is recom- 
mended for poles to be used for all 
general purposes? 

A.—The kind of timber which is more 
economical to use for poles will vary 
in different sections of the country. 
The following are considered good pole 
timber and one or more of them can 
generally be obtained in any locality: 
creosoted yellow pine, northern or 
eastern white cedar, western red cedar 


and chestnut. 


Q.—Is it considered desirable to boil 
the reinforced portion of switchboard 
cords in beeswax with a view of making 
them wear longer? 

A.—This is a disputed fact though 
many good telephone men consider the 
practice a necessity. Personally, I do 
not believe that boiling a good switch- 
board cord in beeswax will prolong its 
life for it tends to get still and hard 
to handle, also the outer braid seems 
to break easier than when waxed. A 
waxed cord is easier to rebutt in that 
the braid does not ravel easily. If 
cords are to be boiled out I would rec- 
ommend a mixture of half beeswax and 
half paraffin as this does not make them 
as the 


as still and hard to handle 


straight beeswax. 


Q.—What is meant by the term 
“grading of a pole line?” 

A.—This is the change in slope of a 
line which results in an up or down 
lf all 


poles are of equal length the wires will 


pull at the insulators on a pole. 


follow the natural contours of the 
country and unless the region js com 
paratively level will not be satisfactory. 
When the region is rough short poles 
are set on hill tops and long poles in 
the valleys so that the up and down 
pull on the wires at the insulators will 
be less. Further benefit can be gained 
and the grade improved by altering the 
lengths of the spans to take advantage 


of hills and valleys. 
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Q.—What is the difference between 
the so-called “A” and “B” type main 
frame protection? 

A.—In the “A” type 


inside 


protection the 
cables to the central office 
equipment are normally terminated di- 
rect on the protector mountings and the 
cable from the outside plant are con- 
nected to terminal strips or fuse mount- 


With the “B” 


reversed as t 


type protection 


he 


ing lugs, 
this arrangement is 
cables to the central office equipment 
are connected to terminal strips and the 
outside plant cable pairs are terminated 
directly to the protector mountings. 


Q.—Is it considered desirable to in- 
dicate the telephone number working on 
each cable pair, in each cable terminal? 

A. Some 


terminals provide a place inside the lid 


manufacturers of cable 
where the cut-out of the terminal can 
be indicated and the telephone number, 
working on each pair may be indicated 
While there is 


no doubt that such an arrangement is 


with a soft lead pencil. 


helpful providing that it is kept up 
to date at all times, trouble-shooters 
don’t usually take time to change the 


pencil record when they change th« 


pair for any reason. Records of any 


kind not properly maintained are 
worse than useless for one cannot de- 
pend on them or know when to trust 


them, 


Q.—What is a repeating coil and 
what is its principal uses in telephone 
circuits ? 

\.—The repeating coil may be brief 
ly described as a very efficient four 
winding transformer with a one to one 
These coils are designed orfthe 


same principle but their characteristics 


ratio. 


differ slightly according to how they 


are to be used. Coils for use in phan- 
tom or simplex circuits differ slightly 


from those for use in cord circuits. 
Coils used in phantom circuits must be 
ringing fre- 


efficient transformers of 


quencies as well as voice frequencies 
and are known as “Ring-Thru” coils. 
In a cord circuit it is not necessary that 
a repeating coil pass ringing current 
so they are designed with less iron in 
the core than one for use on a phan 
tom circuit and are known as “Non 
ring-thru” coils Repeating coils are 


] 


used on simplex and phantom circuits, 
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cord circuits, operators telephone cir- 
cuits on switchboards and in trunk cir- 
cuits. They are also sometimes used to 
connect a metallic to a grounded line. 
The repeating coil is generally used to 
prevent two sources of direct current 
from bucking each _ other Some 
troublemen due to the misnomer “Re- 
peating Coil” connect them in a circuit 
with the idea that they will boost trans- 
mission when actually most modern re- 
peating coils represent a loss of about 
5 db. Many times a transmission gain 
is derived from the connection of a re- 
peating coil in a circuit due to a proper 
control of direct current and the passing 
of voice frequencies and they should 
not generally be used for any other 


purpose, 


Q.—What is meant by selective ring- 
ing? 

\.—This is a term allied to party line 
service and can be accomplished in 
several different ways the most com- 
mon of which is ringing to ground. 
With this system the bell on one sta- 
tion is connected from the tip side of 
the line to ground and on the other 
from the ring side of the line to 
ground. The operator then rings out on 
either side of the line with a properly 
designated key and signals either party 
without disturbing the other. Selective 
ringing may also be accomplished with 
pulsating current by properly biasing the 
seldom 


ringer, though this method is 


used at the present time. Four party 


selective ringing is sometimes used 


which is accomplished by installing a 
suitable relay in each subscriber's set 
which operates and connects the bell to 
the line for ringing. Harmonic ringing 
on a four party line is commonly used 
and consists of connecting all subsets 
in the normal way, but each has a clap- 
per of different weight. The weight of 
each clapper is such that the frequency 
of the pendulum is the same as one of 


the frequencies of alternating current 
generated and the selection of the prop- 
er frequency is made by the operator 
with a key arrangement. All ringers 
receive current each time the line is rung 
but only that ringer tuned to the fre- 
quency being used is rung. Ringing ma 
chines with this system must be kept 
losely adjusted and maintenance is gen- 


erally high. 
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ASSOCIATION Reports 
on ACCOUNTING 


@ Sends suggestions for changes in uniform system of 
accounts for telephone companies to Federal Com- 


Quccestions for changes n the 


tor 


uniform system of accounts for tele 


phone companies in accordance with Fe« 


eral Communications Commission orders 
Nos. 7 and 7-A were sent to the FC(¢ 
on October 29 by the United States In 
dependent Telephone Association 

On October 22 the National Associa 
tion held a conference of representatives 
of Class A telephone companies in Chi 
cago to obtain their views relative to 
the policy and procedure to be taken re 
garding depreciation at the hearing be 
fore the FCC on November 16, as sched 
uled in FCC order No. 7-A 

The suggestions made by the Associa 
tion were in a form of a letter signed 
by F. B. MacKinnon, president and Al 
fred L. Geiger, general attorney The 
letter follows: 

“Under Orders Nos. 7 and 7-A of your 
honorable body opportunity is given all 
parties in interest to file objections to 
the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Docket No. 25705, and to 
suggest amendments to the Uniform 
System of Accounts made effective Jan 
uary 1, 1933, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission In accordance with these 
orders the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, in behalf of its 
member companies, hereby submits to 
you the following comments upon and 
suggestions relative to the said report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 1n 
Docket No. 25705, and suggests that 


amendments be made to said Uniform 


System of Accounts for Telephone Con 
panies to harmonize the same with the 
Communications Act of 1934. 
‘It is the position of this Association 
“FIRST The Act to Regulate Inter 
state Commerce, as amended, was in 
terpreted and administered by the Inter 


state Commerce Commission as being ap 
licable to all telephone property devote 


1 | ‘ j 
to telephone service, both intrastate and 


interstate, upon the theory 


state service was so interwove 


terstate toll service as to directly attect 
the toll service Che Commmunications 
\ct of 1934 is based upon a different 


11 1.1 
hy] 


theory and is clearly applicable solely 
to the interstate toll properties of cer 
tain telephone companies 

“SECOND (a) That said Uniform 
System of Accounts for Telephone Com 
panies and changes and revisions therei 


lo not apply to telephone ompanies de 


I 
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munications Commission per orders Nos. 7 and 7-A. 


fined in the Communications Act (Se 
tion 3-U) as Connecting Carriers 

“(b) That as to telephone companies 
other than Connecting Carriers, said Uni 
form System of Accounts and changes 
and revisions therein apply to and are 
obligatory upon such companies only 
with respect to that part of their toll 
business which is interstate 

“THIRD: Relative to the changes in 
said Uniform System of Accounts, pro 
posed by certain State Commissions in 
Interstate Commerce Commission Dock 
et No. 25705, we submit that any modi 
fications in the System of Accounts as 
advocated by the State Commissions and 
discussed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report on No. 25705, 
should be considered in the light of ex- 
isting economic conditions and_ the 
hanges in the law. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion had before it 118 changes in the 
System of Accounts proposed by certain 
State Commissions. Of these the Inter 
state Commerce Commission rejected 
104 and approved the remaining 14 with 
slight modification in some instances 
In many of the 104 changes rejected, the 
question of State jurisdiction was in 
volved rather than abstract accounting 
principles The Interstate Commerce 
Commission stated it cannot assign any 
of its powers or responsibilities to any 
other body. In its report, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set forth 


learly its reasons for the rejection of 


11 
l 


these and other changes, as well as its 


reasons for recommending the adoption 
1f the 14 changes accepted 

‘The Association’s Accounting Com 
mittee in reporting on these 14 approved 
charges Says 

‘*On the whole we do not believe that 
the proposed revisions would add any 
thing to the value of the system of a 
ounts as now prescribed, but speaking 
strictly from the standpoint of correct 
iccounting principles, we believe that the 
recommendations are not contrary t 
such principles. We further believe that 
it would be possible to conform to these 
langes, 11 made, as the Suggested 
in the main, involve only ad 


, 
change ad 
accounting details \s indicated, 


litiona 
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these proposed changes are not contrary 
to correct accounting principles, but 
measured in terms of the value of the 
information which would be obtained, we 
believe that the additional expense in 
volved in complying with the proposal 
would not be justified.’ 

“As to Item R-23, where it is proposed 
that the company shall ‘cite by name and 
page of book or other record the orig 
inal entry of cost of the thing retired,’ 
the Committee says: 


“*This would involve references to old 
books and records which would normally 
be filed in storage vaults and such rec- 
ords, being voluminous and great in 
number, an unreasonable amount of time 
and expense would be required in trac- 
ing costs of items retired. This expense 
and time might be justified if it had the 
effect of improving the accounting for 
retirements, but it is unnecessary since 
retirement unit records generally are 
maintained on an average basis for 
small items of property such as poles, 
crossarms, etc., and costs on large items 
are, in the most instances, readily avail 
ible.’ 

“As to the effective date of changes 
ordered in the System of Accounts, the 
Accounting Committee says: 


“‘In addition to the fourteen specific 
recommendations regarding accounting 
rules, the ‘conclusion’ of the Commis- 
sion, which are a part of the Report, 
include recommendations to the effect 
that the revisions recommended by them 
should be made effective as of January 
1, 1933, and January 1, 1934, for Class 
\ and Class B telephone companies re 
spectively, and that all Class A and 
Class B telephone companies that elected 
to adopt the uniform system of accounts 
is of January 1, 1933, should be required 
to restate their accounts for the years 
1933 and 1934 in accordance therewith 
We are of the opinion that if any of the 
fourteen changes recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
idopted, the effective date of the changes 
should be the first of the year following 
the date of adoption.’ 

“This Association at hearings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
before Committees of Congress has con- 
sistently presented the necessity of uni 

rmity in the accounting practices of 
telephone companies Its members are 
ocated in various States and only 


through a general uniform system of 
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accounts has it been possible to assemble 
necessary comparative data and present 
to financiers a standard form of state- 
ment based on uniform practices in the 
distribution of revenues and expenses. 
“The Association urges, therefore, that 
the 
considering changes in the Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts the 
tions of the State Commissions, as pro- 


vided in Section 220, shall have in mind 


Communications Commission while 


and recommenda- 


this importance of uniformity of ac 
counting practice to the regulatory bod 
ies, the public and the telephone com- 
panies. 

“FOURTH: This Association rec- 


ommends that instruction 80, entitled 
‘Computation and Filing of Depreciation 
Rates,’ and Instruction 81, entitled ‘De- 
preciation Charges,’ of said Uniform Sys- 
that 


thereof 


Accounts be so amended 


and all 


tem of 
said Instructions parts 
will cover only matters concerning ac- 
counting for depreciation and will in no 
wise deal with or bear upon or provide 
for the fixing of the amount of deprecia- 
tion or percentage of depreciation rates 

“We submit that the rules of account- 


for depreciation and the fixing of 


ing 

rates of depreciation are two entirely 
separate and distinct matters and are 
dealt with separately by the Commu- 


Act; that the Uniform Sys- 


tem of Accounts should confine itself to 


nications 


the matter of proper accounting for de- 
the 
termined; that the matter of 


preciation when rate has been de- 
fixing the 
depreciation rate has no part in a system 
of accounts and that the Uniform System 
of Accounts should be amended accord- 
ingly. 

“FIFTH: This 


that it is not at this time practicable for 


Association submits 
various reasons for the Federal Commu- 
prescribe, in 
the 


authorized by law, depreciation rates for 


nications Commission to 


accordance with and in manner 
interstate toll property that properly may 
be included in operating expenses of tele- 
this 


recommends that the Commission refrain 


phone companies, and Association 
(as it has by law the power to do) from 
this 


time, and that before undertaking to fix 


fixing such depreciation rates at 


rates at time the Commission 
the 
tion on the bases of changes in the law 


such any 


reopen entire case for reconsidera- 
and in jurisdiction and the effect of the 
establishment of fixed depreciation rates 
on the telephone companies under pres- 
ent economic conditions; and to this end 
the Commission should set aside or ap 
14700 of 


Commission 


propriately modify Order No. 


the Interstate Commerce 
and amendments thereto, and disregard 
all filings made thereunder. 

“We that the 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


this 


maintain investigation 


mission of matter of depreciation 
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was made under entirely different eco- 
nomic and other conditions and under a 
law the administration of which did not 
require differentiation between interstate 
and intrastate property. Proper deter- 
mination by the Federal Communications 


Commission of depreciation rates in the 


manner provided for under the present 
law will require a comprehensive and 
careful study by that Commission to 


separate from all the property owned by 
a company that property which is devoted 
to interstate toll service, and after such 
separation has been made, there also will 
be required a careful study by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission of the 
toll 


company to determine the rates for de- 


interstate property of each subject 
preciation to be properly applied to said 
that, 


until this study is made by the Federal 


property. We respectfully submit 


Communications Commission and _ all 
the facts determined concerning the in- 
status of each 


the 


terstate and intrastate 


company’s property and also facts 


concerning depreciation properly applica- 
ble to toll 
company, it is impracticable 


said interstate property of 


each for 


the Commission to fix rates of deprecia- 


tion for such property according to the 
present law. 

“We also maintain that filings made 
with the Federal Communications Com 
mission under Order No. 14700 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
not applicable under the present law 
since the companies’ estimates of com 


posite rates contained in those filings do 


not differentiate between interstate and 
intrastate property. 

“It should be noted in this connection 
that the State Commissions in asking for 
longer time in which to complete their 
own studies of depreciation rates to be 
recommended to your Commission have 
pointed out the difficulties of ascertain- 
ing proper depreciation rates and_ the 
that 


in which to make the necessary studies. 


fact considerable time is required 

“The establishment of a fixed depreci 
ation rate for telephone properties under 
present economic conditions is impracti- 
the last 


these companies have suffered 


cal because during four years 
for the 
first time in the history of the telephone 
industry a severe loss of telephones in 
service and a consequent heavy decrease 
While there has been 


of these telephone 


revenue. 
slight 


losses, it is impossible at this time for 


of gross 
some recovery 


any telephone company to determine 


whether it will ever regain all of its lost 


business and consequently whether it will 


ever be able to use again in the business 
the excess facilities it now has in its 
plant. This excess is considerably high- 


er than excess facilities normally main- 
tained for future use 
sible that 


It is entirely pos- 


a considerable portion of this 





abnormal and unusual amount of excess 


plant will in some cases have to be 


charged off through depreciation; and 


for this, as well as other reasons, it is 
impossible for any telephone company to 
determine now what rate of depreciation 
If a rate 


it should have for the future. 


be fixed now under which the company 
can survive with its depleted revenues 
that rate will probably be entirely too 
low for the future. If a rate be fixed 
now based on experience prior to the 
depression, that rate will probably cause 
grave financial embarrassment to the 


majority of companies concerned. 

“The study of depreciation rates for 
telephone companies was undertaken by 
the 


a time when the telephone industry was 


Interstate Commerce Commission at 
experiencing continued growth of busi- 
ness and property. At that time it might 
have been possible without severe harm 
to the companies concerned to have es- 
tablished a fixed rate applicable until the 
revenues began. 


loss of telephones and 


It is in our opinion impossible now to 


fix a rate for the future properly ap- 
plicable because of existing uncertain- 
ties; and under present and prospective 
conditions of the industry a fixed rate 


of depreciation will be harmful to the in 


dustry and the public it serves. 
“We submit, therefore, that because 
of the foregoing and other reasons the 


matter of fixed depreciation rates on 


telephone companies should be postponed 


at least two years and should not then 


be undertaken until the subject has been 
reopened and reconsidered in the light 
of economic conditions then existing and 
in conformity with the law with respect 
to regulation then in force. 


“We 


tive settlement of all 


favor a reasonable and construc 
these questions on 
the best 
est of the public served and of the com- 


this 


lines which will promote inter 


panies concerned, and to that end 
Association and its members stand ready 
to co-operate with you and to assist you 
in every way practically possible in such 
This 
tion and its members co-operated whole- 


the 


administration of the law. A ssocia- 


heartedly with Interstate Commerce 


Commission during the years that body 


administered Federal regulation of tele- 


phone companies, and it is our desire to 


likewise co-operate with the Federal 


Communications Commission to the end 


that this Commission will have all as 
sistance that can be given it by the tele- 
phone industry to aid it in proper and 
constructive administration of the Com 


Act. It is 
edge that your honorable body is anxious 
the Act 


and accordance 


munications with the knowl- 


to administer Communications 


constructively fully in 


with its intent and purpose, and with 


justice to all, that we make the sugges- 


tions and recommendations herein.” 
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Will they hear her in December as 
they did in 


May ? 














@ ‘‘Fadeaway 
transmission” is 
primary cause of 
subscriber com- 
plaints—how a 
“battery that 


breathes” solves 





the problem. 














T is vital to good service that your subscribers 
hear your operator clearly, distinctly, at all 
times. The loudness of her voice depends in great 
measure on the voltage of her transmitter battery. 
As battery voltage falls, volume at the subscriber's 
receiver fades away at an even greater rate. 

It is vital to good service, therefore, that your 
operator's transmitter battery maintains its voltage 
at practically full initial strength throughout its 
life. The Eveready Air Cell Operators Transmitter 
Battery does just that—and is the only primary 
battery that does. It does it by “breathing” into 
itself the essential, voltage-sustaining, depolar- 
izing oxygen directly from the air through unique 
carbon “lungs”. The depolarizer never runs out— 
never becomes exhausted. Hence the voltage stays 
up and your subscribers hear your operator as well 
in the latter stages of the battery's life as they did 
when it was first installed. 

The Eveready Air Cell Battery has LONG LIFE, 
too—longer than you have been accustomed to 
getting from primary batteries. Capacity, 600 am- 
pere-hours. On transmitters drawing 100 milliam- 
peres, this means 6000 TALKING HOURS—every- 
one of the 6000 at peak transmission! 
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It's COMPACT, CLEAN, NEAT, EASILY AC- 
TIVATED FOR SERVICE. Its rectangular shape 
facilitates storing; it does away with messy chem- 
icals, washing dirty jars, assembling “renewal” 
elements; it’s shipped dry and is activated for ser- 
vice by merely filling with ordinary drinking 
water. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N.Y. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC! and Carbon Corporation 








This helpful, instructive booklet is FREE, send for it 
“TRANSMISSION IMPROVEMENT IN THE LOCAL 
BATTERY EXCHANGE” 
by B. C. BURDEN 


Well-known writer on exchange operation probleme 
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W. Roy McCanne, 


Stromberg President, Dies 


W. ROY McCANNE, 55, president 


and general manager of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
Rochester, N, Y., died unexpectedly in 
his home at 10 p. m., Monday, Novem- 
ber 5 

On Saturday he enjoyed a round of 
golf with a group of friends. Sunday 
night he suffered a cerebral hemmor 
rhage attack but appeared better Mon- 
day morning and planned to go to his 
office. It was only after considerable 
persuasion that he was induced to re 
main at home. 

For 37 years Mr. McCanne had been 
one of the most outstanding and _ re- 
spected figures in the telephone indus 
try Few man have contributed more 
to the development of our industry than 
Mr. McCanne contributed. His genial 
and kindly personality and his sincere, 
keen and outstanding business ability 
gained for him countless friends and 
made him one of the most beloved and 
admired men in the industrial world 

In building the Stromberg-Carlson 
Co, to its present high station, which 
stands as an enduring memorial to his 
great accomplishments, Mr. McCann 
always respected the opinions and judg 
ments of members of his company, both 
young and old, and this genuine trait 
inspired them to expand their energ1 


to attain greater performance and et! 


fici ncy. Those of us who have worked 
under Mr. McCanne’s superb leader 
ship always considered him as our 


vreatest friend and counselor 

Mr. McCanne was born in Jacks: 
ville. Mo., Dec. 29, 1878 and earl in 
1 | 1 1 


fe developed a keen interest in thing 


electrical Without the advantage of a 


college education he began his career 
upon obtaining employment in the office 


of Charles H. Ledlie, a civil and ele 


trical engineer in St. Louis in 1897 

While working there he assisted in 
the contsruction of the Kinloch Tele 
phone Co.’s exchanges in St. Louts and 
suburbs as well as its toll lines covering 
Missouri and Illinois. 

In 1906, the group of St. Louis finan 
ciers for whom the Kinloch properties 
had been built became interested in the 
United States Independent Telephone 
(o. which controlled the Rochester Tel 
ephone Co. and the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Co. and Mr 
McCanne wa ent to Rochester to rep 
resent their interests 

He was made secretary of the Strom 
berg-Carlson Co. in 1907, Except for a 


hort period with the Eastman Kod: 
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spotlight when the Radio Manufactur- 
ers’ Association named him, with Fred 
D. Williams of Indianapolis, to confer 
with officials in charge of President 
Roosevelt’s industrial control program 
relative to the radio industry, 

His message \o Washington relative 
to the industry control bill was read in 
the Senate last yeat by Senator Borah 
in defending his anti-trust amendment 
to the measure. 

During the World War he was one 
of three members on Rochester’s Com- 
munity Labor Board and in addition 
was chairman of the signalling appara- 
tus committee appointed by the War 
Industries Board and was a division 
chairman of committecemen on all of 


hester’s Liberty Loan drives. 


, 
Rox 
lways active in the Rochester Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Mr. McCanne was 


named president of that organization in 
192] He was also a director of the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. and of 
the Rochester Trust & Saie Deposit Co, 

He is survived by his wife. Minnie 
Lee McCanne: a son, Lee McCanne and 
two grandchildren, R ind Sallie Me- 
Canne of Rochester; his mother, Mrs. 


Alice Me( anne ot Caro, Mi " and a 
brother, Oval McCanne of St. Lou 


Would Purchase Southern 
Indiana Company 


The Indiana Telephone Co. has filed 
a petition with the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission for authority to pur- 
chase the Southern Indiana Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., which company is 


at present being operated by George 


M. Barnard, trustee in bankruptcy, The 
Indiana Pelephon Lo al oO asks per 
mission in the petition to issue $550,000 
first mortgage bonds and 5,500 shares 
ft common stock wit i pal ilue oft 
S100 
The home office of the Southern In- 
diana Telephone and Telegraph Co. is 
at Seymour and exchange ire located 
in Mt. Vernon, Brownstown, Crothet 
ille Medora, Vallonia, Bicknell, 


Mitchell, Shoals. Orlean , Paoli. Seotts 
burg, ( unpbellsburg, Martin burg, Sa 
lem, Worthington, Loogootee. Fred 


ericksburg, Madison, Hanover, New 
Washington, Birdseye, Dubo lerdi- 
nand, Haysville, Huntingburg, Ireland, 
Jasper, Si ellville, St. Ant } | y 
li Hent I] \ iy and Austin 

Phe con il \ placed m receive? 


hip in December 1932 and was placed 


in bankruptcy in August 1934. The di 


rectors of the Indiana Company, which 
proposes to purchase are William J 
Walsh, Edwit I. Small and Claude P. 
Baker, of Chicago: Jame P. Goodrich, 
ind P. E. Goodrich, of Winchester; P. 
| (ood: f Indianapol | | 
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Crossing the Gre 





Stretching across the great farm lands and plains 
of the West... climbing over mountains ... winding 
beneath city streets... you'll find Western Electric 
telephone cable serving faithfully. 

Year in, year out, this cable assures satisfactory 
performance. It is designed by thoroughly quali- 
fied telephone engineers. Its scientifically correct 
structure is maintained by constant research, Every 
detail of raw material selection is carefully checked 
by cable specialists. 

Western Electric has had long experience in mak- 


ing cable for the Bell System. Among the many 
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standard types available are: paired and quadded 


paper insulated lead covered; jute protected; steel 
tape armored; submarine; textile insulated. Or your 
own specifications will be followed in producing 
special cable to meet your needs. 

For full information, write Graybar Electric, 
Graybar Building, New York—or telephone Gray- 
bar’s nearest branch. 

Voice amplification will be needed at many targe gather- 
ings during the pre-election, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
seasons. Meet this need —and increase your revenues and 


public good will—by furnishing Public Address equip- 
ment on a rental basis. 


Western Electric . 


LEAD COVERED CABLE AND 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Co.., 


November, 1934 
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TELEPHONE APPARATUS 


Offices in 74 ler Cities 
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Peninsular Co. Celebrates 
33rd Anniversary 


Picture on Front Cover 


Pi Peninsular Telephone Co., 


Tampa, Fla., is celebrating the comple- 
tion of a “third of a century” of service 
to that section of Florida. Incorporated 
on March 25, 1901, the company has 
grown from an initial capital of $225, 
000 to a point where its assets are more 
than $13,000,000. From 85 old fashioned 
“crank ‘em up” telephones, it has grown 
to more than 40,000 modern telephone 
instruments. 

Interwoven with the story of the com 
pany is the story of W. G. Brorein, its 
founder, president for thirty-three and 
a third years. At 72, Mr. Brorein is 
still active in many of the civic and 
charitable enterprises that have made 
him one of Florida’s outstanding citi- 
zens. Aside from his business, he 1s 
probably best known as president, since 
its organization as the old South Flor- 
ida Fair, of the now Florida Fair and 
Gasparilla Association, 

In January, 1901, Mr. Brorein, then a 
member of the Ohio Senate, was in 
Columbus on business. At that time he 
was considering entering the telephone 
business in Texas, but a friend called 
his attention to a location which he con- 
sidered very favorable for telephone de- 
velopment. He referred to Tampa, 
which, in common with most of this 
area, had inefficient and unsatisfactory 
service. Many towns here had no serv 
ice at all. 

Mr. Brorein was so convinced of the 
future possibilities of Tampa and _ the 
central west coast section of the stat 
that he made application for franchis« 
in Tampa, which was granted. Follow 


ing this, franchises were granted in 


other surrounding towns. Application 
for a charter was granted by the state 
and the company was incorporated on 
March 25, 1901, with a capital stock of 
$225,000 

Mr. Brorein, who was elected presi 
dent and general manager of the new 
company, gives an interesting sidelight 
on the origin of the company’s nam« 
and the familiar dark blue trade-mark 
The name “Peninsula” was inspired by 
a beautiful painting seen by him in 
Jacksonville, on his way down to Tam 
pa, and the outline of the peninsula ot 
Florida was adopted as an emblem and 
trademark. 


When the 


Tampa there were 


franchise was granted in 
approximately 300 
Bell telephones serving a population of 


around 17,000. There were small ex 
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Carl D. Brorein 


changes operating in Bradenton and 
Palmetto. Mr. Brorein and his associ 
ates purchased these exchanges and 
thus the actual operation of the Penin- 
sular company was inaugurated with 
this purchase. There were no mori 
than 100 subscribers in the two ex 
changes, but their chief value was their 
location in a very promising territory. 

It was rather difficult for Mr. Brorein 
to interest capital in his business lo 
cated as it was in an jsolated territory, 
but work was carried on as fast as 
possible with the money available. J. 
Fk. Vaughn was put in charge of recon 
struction work on the Manatee ex- 
changes and early in the fall of 1901, 
construction was started on a toll line 
to Plant City, Lakeland and Bartow. 
The first exchange built by the company 
was in Lakeland, which opened in 1902 
Shortly 


built and opened in Plant City and Bat 


afterwards, exchanges were 


tow, In October, 1902, the Tampa in 


stallation was completed and about 500 
subscribed for servic \n exchange at 
Sarasota was built in 1904 

\bout 1906, the Peninsular compan 


© West Coast 


Telephone Co. to operate exchanges in 


which had organized t 


St. Petersburg, Clearwater and Tarpon 
interest for 
| 
i 


Springs, sold its controlling 
$3800. Those properties were later di 


vided and in 1910 the Peninsular com 


pany bought back the Clearwater and 


Tarpon Springs exchanges 

In 1907 the Mulberry exchange was 
constructed, and in 1917, Winter Haven 
and Auburndale were purchased. Lake 
Wales, Frostproof and Haines City were 


acquired by the Peninsular company 





1921 In 1926 the New Port Richey €x- 
change was built, and the Venice ex- 
change was constructed in 1928 

In Tampa, both the Peninsular com- 
pany and the Bell company had been 
operating at a heavy loss Che Penin- 
sular company finally purchased the 
other properties in 19060—the first in- 
starice of ar independent company bur- 
ing out the Bell. In 1915, the Tampa 
exchange was cut over to automatic 
“dial” service the first city of its size 
in the country to have wholly automatic 
service This equipment was housed 
in a new four-story building, to which 
was added in 1927 a modern 12-story 
office building which houses the general 
offices of the company at present. The 


Peninsular company repurchased the St. 


I 


Petersburg exchange in 1923, for $400,- 
000. A new buildine was constructed 
and automatic equipment was installed 
in St. Petersburg in 1924 


The Peninsular Telephone Co. has 


grown and expanded during the past 
three decades to keep pace with the 
rapid development of the territory which 
it serves. Mr. Brorein has remained as 
president all this time and has had the 
pleasure of sceing the company which 
he founded holding the position of the 
largest independently owned telephone 
company in the South and one of the 
three or four largest 6800 or more in- 
the 


yy ¢ neral 


dependent telephone companies i 
United States. Carl Brorein is 
manager of the company. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER salutes Mr. Bro- 
rein and the Peninsular Telephone Co. 
on its 33rd anniversary and congratu- 
lates them for their progressiveness in 
giving their public efficient telephone 


service for 33 consecutive years. 


Instructs Members on 


R. F. C. Loans 


In the North Dakota Telephone As- 
sociation Bulletin, A. T. Nicklawsky, 
secretary, has the following to say rela- 
tive to telephone operating companies 
securing R. F. C. loans 

“In order to have some definite in- 
formation if the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would grant loans to tele 
phone companies, we wrote to the Fed 


eral Reserve Bank at Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, (through which the R. F. ¢ 
in this territory operates) In reply, 
while the bank did not say definitely 
that loans would be granted, it did 
suggest that the telephone company ap- 
ply direct to the bank and the neces- 
sary application blanks and informa- 
tion as how to prepare the application 

“If you are interested in this proposi 
tion, | would suggest that you deal 
direct with the Federal Reserve Bank, 


Minneapolis, Min 


lesota.” 


Telephone Engineer 


oe RMI PROM 


gre cameo 
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Ti SWITCHBOARDS 


LEICH switchboards are modern in appearance 


and equipment. 


New materials and careful engineering are respon- 
tke sible for the high efficiency characteristic of 
" ; evi LEICH switchboard apparatus. 

APN 

Long life of all parts subject to wear is assured by 


the correct choice of materials. 


LEICH switchboards are favorably known for the 


accessible mounting of all equipment. 


Investigate LEICH switchboards before buying. 





Leich C. B. Multiple Switchboard. Welded Unit Steel 
Frame Construction, Bakelite Covered Tables and Panels. 





LEICH ELECTRIC CO. - Genoa, Ill. 





Aetiable, 


“RU” Cable Terminal 


An Outstanding 
Contribution to the 








Telephone Industry 


The “RU” is radical in de- Unaffectedk BY SUDDEN TEMPERATURE CHANGES 


sign, yet simple in every 


@ This improved, tougher Hemingray Glass— with its 
respect and thoroughly . 


proven ability to withstand severe, sudden tempera- 
fitted to the job. ture changes—means better insulator service, lower 
costs. With the advantages of high dielectric strength 

LR ... heavier side walls... thicker petticoats... always 

4 clear... smooth threads...tougher glass...impervious 

to moisture ... Hemingray pin-type Insulators offer 





greater economy in telephone insulator service. Write 
for samples and descriptive bulletin. Owens-Illinois 


Glass Company... Hemingray Division, Muncie, Ind. 








OWENS-ILLINOIS 
3145 Carroll Ave. Chicago, III. H Ee M IN GRAY 
INSULATORS 
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Some Good Low Cost 
Telephone Advertising 


FD evernone managers with lim 


ited advertising budgets are somewhat 
like magicians pulling rabbits, ribbons 
and flags from top hats. In other words, 
they must “get the most out of it” and 
keep the 
while doing so. 


attention of their audience 

Continuous advertising is more bene- 
ficial to the telephone company than oc- 
casional large spreads or “spot” space. 
Nature of the service lends itself to a 


steady, persistent sales argument. Your 
average telephone manager should 
spend all of his budget on SALES. 


Lost customers and heavy competition 
for the buyer’s dollar emphasize this 
as the dominant message for current 
telephone advertising. Institutional copy 
always has its place, but what all of 
us need now is more telephones in 


service! 


Mys.Smith worked and 
slaved but never got 
~ through 
- Geo] - 


It slowed upher housework 
with errands to do/ 


io 
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Your advertising analyst is faced with 
these facts: (a) the budget is small; 
(b) continuous advertising is advisable; 
(c) it must be SELLING advertising. 

A small budget and continuous inser- 
t.on limit the space used in ads to a 
very few inches. They must be planned 
to catch the eye and hold interest in 
They 


tinctive style to tie the campaign to 


smnall space. should have a dis- 


gether. There are five dominant rea 
sons why folks order telephones: (a) 


protection, (b) savings of time and 


money, (c) convenience, (d) privacy, 


and (e) employment. Advertising must 
stress these five appeals if it expects to 
benefit sales. 

The requirements of such a telephone 


advertising campaign are met by 


PHONEY RHYMES, a new series of 


operating 


ads just released to com- 





panies through the United Trust Co, 


Abilene, Kans. 


than one column by six inches of space 


Each ad occupies less 


in the newspaper. Reproductions of 
three of the ads are pre sented below. 


The name of the telephone company 
pan) 


goes below the cuts. 


Each ad shows how some individual 


decided he needed a telephone. Each 
incident is one that might happen to 
anyone at any time, There are 12 ads 
in the series and all of them are based 
on the five dominant reasons why folks 


order telephones. 


This series of advertisements may be 
obtained for $4.55 for a set of mats or 
$9.65 for a set of stereotypes. Telephone 
managers should consult their newspa- 


per editors to decide which to order. 


An encouraging number of telephone 


companies use advertising to bolster 


sales. They find that regular use of the 
newspapers coupled with employee in- 
terviews for non-users will bring in the 


business 
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To call the Doctor 


to see if the baby 


| was 
all yight Tape 














Faymer Jones | 
hauled his grain 
the six miles—to town 














Only to find that the 
IX price had dropped 
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B. L. Kilgour Is Elected 


Pioneers’ President 


The 13th annual meeting of the Ger 
eral Assembly of the Telephone Pio 
neers was held in New York, October 
19 and 20 

At this meeting, B. L. Kilgour, presi 
dent of the Cincinnati and Suburban 
Bell Te lephone Co., was elected presi 
dent for the coming year to succeed W 
B. T. Belt, and | M. Stephens, vice 
president and general manager, Sout! 
western Area of the Ohio Bell Tele 
phone Co., was elected senior vice 
president. The vice-presidents elected 
were: P. A. McFarlane, vice-president, 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada; A, H 
Mellinger, vice-president, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co.; Charles E. Ames, di 
vision plant supervisor, New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; G. J 
Brett, general auditor of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone 2. * Miss Ethel \ 
Burke, supervisor, central division dis 
ability bureau, traffic ‘department, New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Lo 

The members of the Executive Com 
mittee elected to serve during 1935 and 


1936 are EK. F. Carter, vice-president, 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.; J. A. Remon, general manager of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Co. and C. G. Stoll, vice-president, 
Western Electric Co. Members of the 
Executive Committee holding over from 
1934 to the end of 1935 are: Sydney 
Hogerton, general plant manager, Long 
Lines Depart-‘nent, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and E. V. Cox, as 
sistant vice-president, American Tel 

phone and Telegraph Co 


Asks New Hearings 


Ultimate disposition of the 10-year old 
Ohio Bell Telephone rate case was de 
layed and repayment of $12,000,000 al- 
leged over-charges to the company’s pa 
trons was blocked when the telephone 
company requested new hearings in the 
case. 

The attorneys for the telephone com 
pany specifically requested a new hear 
ing to examine and analyze “some in 
structions” given to E. W. Wood, com 
mission accountant, whose figures wer: 
used to determine the amount of al 
leged over¢ harges 

The commission, on the basis of 
Wood's report, ordered that $12,000,000 
should be refunded to the company’s pa 


trons in 55 Ohio communities 


\ record price for a_ teleph 
Manchuria was seen in Hsinking ré 
cently, when a_ contractor paid 1,230 


yen ($355.00) ior a telepl ne number 
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RESERVE POWER 
WHEN NEEDED 


ppndtin Sa 


Exide Telephone Batteries in- 
stalled in your exchange is assurance of a steady flow 
of current when needed. The operation of storage 
batteries is not interfered with by fluctuations or interruptions 
in the A-C circuits. During emergencies they will help to keep 
the majority of lines in service. 


Whether floated or cycle charged; 
whether the work is heavy or light, Exide 
Batteries mean reliable service. There is 
an Exide Battery for every telephone job 
—common battery, emergency reserve, 
signalling or P. B. X. Because reliability 
is a determining factor, Exide Telephone 
Batteries are in wide use throughout the 
world. 


Typical cell of the Exide Chloride 


BATTE R i E & Battery showing its 
construction 


FOR EVERY TELEPHONE USE 














THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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RAMBLEGRAPHS 


| By J. A. Smith 


s 











Found that F. W. Coffing of the Cof- 
fing Hoist Company, Danville, Ill, had 
increased his facilities by adding an- 
other building, thus improving the ap- 
pearance as well as the efficiency of his 
organization. Mr, Coffing has enjoyed a 
very nice business all along and we are 
glad that he 


enlarge his 


has found it necessary to 


facilities in order to take 
care of the ever increasing orders. 
* * * 
Paid our respects to the Suttle Equip- 


1. 


This concern is mailing out a new cata- 


ment Company at Lawrenceville, 


log and is adding new items to those 
Reports that nice in- 
Suttle’s 


made by the management and salesmen 


already carried. 
crease in business at were 
who were holding a meeting. 
* * + 
While a Mt. Ver- 


non, Illinois, it was not for the purpose 


visit was made to 
of visiting the telephone company, but 


of a more personal nature. It was the 


very good fortune of Rambler to make 
the acquaintance of the pastor of the 
First Methodist church of that enter- 
prising city when that divine was pastor 
of Wesley Methodist church in Chi- 
cago. Rambler and the missus felt 


highly honored that this pastor invited 
them to his home and introduced them 
members of 


to his congregation as 


merit. 
* * * 


Reached Louisville, Kentucky, on the 


last day of the convention of the 
new association organized in_ that 
state and met a number of the tele- 
phone fraternity. W. H. Bryant 


of Mobile, Alabama, was exhibiting a 
picture of the last convention of tele- 
phone men in Louisville 17 years ago. 
Brought back recollections of former 
friends, whom the writer well remem- 
bers. Scanning the picture closely he 
discovered his own likeness in the as- 
sembly, but we must confess that we 
have lost some of the hair that adorned 
our cranium since “the good old days” 
—which we hope never returns — we 
mean times and not hair adornment. 
* SS * 

Stopped over at French Lick Springs 

to tank up in anticipation of a blowout 


later on. Beautiful place to spend a 
few days rusticating for one’s health. 
* * * 

That fellow Berry—you know who I 


mean—L. M. Berry of Dayton, just will 
not let a little thing like a depression 
stop him; if a few of his city directory 
inclination to slow 


projects show an 
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why, he just goes out and finds 


down, 


a bigger and better one to take its place. 
Down at Louisville we found a crew ot 
men working on a telephone directory 
for that city—the Bell, on a 


contract recently annexed by that wide- 


Southern 


awake organization over at Dayton, 
. * 

Kel- 
the 
Kentucky territory, told us that T. De 
Witt 
Illinois Telephone 
former writer for TELEPHONE ENGINEER, 


D. B. Corman, salesman for the 
logge Switchboard & Supply Co. in 
Talmage, former engineer for the 
\ssociation and a 
was making good on his job down at 


Chattanooga, Tenn., where he is in the 


employ of the TWA organization. Ev- 
erybody knew Talmage would make 
good, but just the same it makes us 


feel good that even your Uncle Samuel 


recognizes the extraordinary ability of 
Illinois friend 


* * ” 


our old 


Met a number of high class telephone 
men at the Kentucky meeting and ex- 
tended our acquaintance to the extent 
endorsed when 
We'll be telling 
later 
\ number of salesmen from oth- 
attended the 


of getting our checks 
passing thru that state. 
you about these gentlemen in a 
issue. 
er states organization 
meeting both at Louisville and Charles- 


ton, W. Va. 


* rf * 


At Charleston, we enjoyed visits with 


a number of readers of TELEPHONE 


ENGINEER for many years. Ramblegraph 


page made it easy for telephone men 
to recognize the form and physique of 
this Those 


already readers of this publication will 


gentleman, who were not 


keep up with the doings in the industry 
thru TELEPHONE ENGINEER in the fu- 
ture 
+ © + 
At York, Pa., we 
best equipped exchanges on our rounds 


You York 1s a 


manufacturing city, yet it is situated in 


visited one of the 


probably know. that 


one of the prettiest sections of Penn 





farming is 


considerable 


The 


sylvaina and 


indulged in. general manager, G, 


B. Rudy, informed us that during the 
depression he only lost about 12% of 
his subscribers, and was, therefore, 
slow in regaining then Nevertheless 
no stone is left unturned to bring back 
those who found it necessary to discon- 
tinue service and to add others to the 
list. The belief was expressed that the 


coning year would bring back a goodly 


number of subscribers. 


Kentucky, West Virginia 
Association Formed 


Two new state Independent telephone 


associations were formed in October. 


The 


\ssociation 


Kentucky Independent Telephone 


was organized at a meeting 
on October 25 and 26 in Louisville. The 
West 
(Association 
and 30 at a meeting in Charleston. 


The 


Tel phone 
October 29 


Virginia Independent 


was formed on 


following were elected officers to 


serve the Kentucky Association: presi- 
dent, C. H. Moore, Glasgow; vice-presi- 
dents, J. A. Sullivan, Lexington; John 
Bircher, Brandenburg, D. P. Newell, 


Maysville, and secretary-treasurer, J. 
R. Mathews, London, according to a re- 
Mathews. 
West 


\ssociation were: president, J. M. 


port from Secretary 

Officers elected by the Virginia 
Bear, 
Marlington; vice-president, H. H. 
O'Neal and 
McMahon, Wayne. 


Speakers on the program of 


secretary-treasurer, C. J. 
the or- 
ganization meeting included Judge J. D. 
West Virginia Public 
Commission; Dr. C. L. Jones, secretary, 
Athens (Ohio) Home Telephone Co. and 
A. Bliss 
West 


follow-up meeting 


Preston, Service 


McCrum, general, 


Utilities 


secretary 
Association. A 
held in. the 


Virginia 
will be 


near future. It is expected that the As- 


sociation will have a 100 per cent mem- 


bership of Independent telephone com- 


panies in the state. 
Others Virginia 


the West 


Deering, 


attending 
meeting . & 
and W. H. Bryant, field secretary, Unit- 
Associ- 


(Ohio) 


were secretary, 
ed States Independent Telephone 
ation;Dr. A. F Athens 
Home Telephone Co.; J. E 


Holmes, 
Finley and 


J. C. Snyder, Stromberg-Carlson Telo 
Mfg. Co.; D. B. Corman, Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Co.; J. H. Wat- 
kins, Automatic Electric Co.; Frank L. 
Eldridge, Ray-O-Vac Co.; W. A. Pan- 


key, Bluefield (W. Va.) Telephone Co., 


and J. A. Smith, TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Bell Gains Stations 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reported an increase of 33,200 tele- 


Bell 


gain in 


phones in service throughout the 
system in October, 1934. The 
Ok tober, 1933, Was 13,400 


Telephone Engineer 
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TRUE STORIES | OF 
FARM TELEPHONES 
FOR FARM PAPERS 
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r own. 
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R. G. Roadstrum Elected 


Illinois President 


R. G. Roadstrum, secretary-treasurer, 
Intra State Telephone Co., Galesburg, 


was elected president of the Illinois 
Telephone Association at its 30th an- 
nual convention held at Peoria, October 
18 and 19. 

ae A 


Bell Telephone Co 


Bone, secretary-treasurer, 


Illinois was elected 


Parsons 


vice president and A. J. was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Directors re-elected were Mr. Bone, 


C. R. Brown, vice-president in charg« 
of operations, Illinois Commercial Tele 
phone Co.; Donaldson Coombes, con- 


necting company agent, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co 
Es. we. 


Pike County Telephone Co.; J. G. 


Glandon, secretary and man- 
agcr, 
Hardy, commercial superintendent, Illi- 
nois te.: Dr. 
R. E. Gordon, president and manager, 


El Paso Telephone Co.; H. A. 


Commercial Telephone 


Joslyn, 


secretary and general manager, 
DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co.; H. G. 
Lankford, general commercial agent, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

R. A. Lumpkin, president, Illinois 


J}. H. Dial, 


Telephone 


Southeastern Telephone Co.; 


general manager, Illinois 
Co.; Louis Pitcher, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, Dixon Home Telephone 
Co.; Mr. Roadstrum; Dr. J. G. Schwartz, 
secretary-treasurer, Jerseyville Tele- 
phone Co.; and Earl Stice, general man- 
ager, National Trail Telephone Co 
New elected to the 
are: C. F. Melick, 


Telephone Co.; 


be yard 
Eureka 


J. I. Kennedy, president 


directors 


manager, 


Northwestern 
Still, 


and general manager, 


Telephone Co., and R. B. Bloom- 
ington. 

Speakers on the program included the 
retiring president, J. G. Schwartz, Jer- 


seyville Telephone Co.; Ben B. Boyn- 


ton, general counsel of the association: 


Secretary Parsons; President F. B. 
MacKinnon, U. S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association; Irvin Rooks, attor- 


ney, Illinois Commerce Commission; 
Dr. Horace Gray, department of philos- 


Ha- 


Commis- 


ophy, University of Illinois; C. E. 


supervisor, Illinois Tax 
Paul 


Illinois Agricultural Association: Mel 


pin, 
sion; Mathias, legal department, 
vin Purvis, U. S. Department of Jus- 
Dy. J. ©. 


editor, Bell System Technical Journal. 


tice, and Perrine, associat 


In connection with the convention the 
annual traffic conference was held. The 
Mrs. 


Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor of 


conference was presided over by 
the association. 
Speakers on the were Dr 
R. E. 
phone Co.; D. C 


program 
Gordon, president, El Paso Tele- 
Bell 


Anne Barnes, chief op- 


Porter, Illinois 


Telephone Co.; 
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erator, Iowa Independent Telephon 
Association; Myrtle Ray, Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co.; Byrd Weaver, 
Pike County Telephone Co.; 


mine, Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; Ida 


Annie Ro 


Mae Nitz, Geneseo Telephone Co.; 
Kathleen Taylor, Middle States Tele 
phone Co Marie Hall, Jerseyville 
Telephone Co Florence Welch, Ih 


nois Southeastern Telephone Co. 


Agnes Bruins, Northwestern Tele- 
phone Co.; Edna Sauer, Middle States 
Telephone Co.; Agnes Davis, Illinots 
Consolidated Telephone Co Myrtle 


Henninger, Illinois Bell Telephone Co 
Anna Jungers, Illinois Commercial Tel- 
ephone Co.; Irene Goodall, Illinois Tel- 
Frazier, Illinois Com 


Margaret Sulli- 


ephone Co.; Eva 
mercial Telephone Co.; 
van, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; 
Edith Smith, Illinois Valley Telephone 
o.: Holmes, Western Illi 
nois Telephone Co Marion Alberts, 
Bell Telephone Co.; W. H. 


lowa-Illinois Telephone Co 


Margaret 


Illinois 

Schrupp, 
ie 
Telephone Co., 
linois Bell Telephone Co. 


Shepherd, Illinois Commercial 


and Eleanor Cleary, II- 


Rate Credit For Telephones 
On Farms Sought 


that those interested 


fire 


It is understood 


in seeing a credit in rates granted 


for a telephone on the premises of farms 
are not disposed to drop the matter, and 


will this fall make a stronger bid than 


ever for such recognition. Farmers, 


agents writing farm insurance, and tele- 


phone companies giving rural service are 
uniting their efforts to se 


more or less 


cure it. They cite many cases when the 


spreading of the alarm by telephone 
companies has brought help quickly and 


Neigh 


alarm, 


greatly reduced the farm loss 


bors for miles around hear the 


and, coming in their automobiles, bring 
pails, blankets, etc., 
keep it 


Fire departments have 


and help to put out 


the fire, or from spreading to 


other buildings. 


also been called from neighboring towns 


by telephone and in many cases have 


prevented heavy loss 
Undoubtedly there will be an insistent 


demand that credit be given by the fire 


insurance rating bodies in the near fu 
ture. Several methods have been pro 


posed for recognizing the fire protection 


value of a telephone. First, to give a 
direct credit of, say 5 to 10% in the rate; 
second, to provide a charge for the ab 
third, to attach 
providing that 
that if, 


is not teleph« yne 


sence of a telephone ; and, 
a warranty to the policy, 
and 


a telephone be maintained 


when a loss occurs, there 
service, the amount paid to the insured 
will be reduced by, say 5 or 10 per cent 
Cliff C 


& Sons, 


Jones 


that 


Jones, president of R. B. 


Kansas City, points out 


so many farmers and suburban dwellers 


have ordered their telephones discontin- 


ued that a number of the agencies, espe- 


cially in farm writing departments, are 


alarmed about the situation, inasmuch 


as many fires have been extinguished on 
farms by calling for help over _ tele- 
phanes. Mr. Jones quotes a number of 
farm writing agents as to the value of 


Ma- 


telephones including Rosse Case of 


rion, Kans., and Herman Fricke, Jr., 
Madison, Nebraska 

Albert Menard of Macon, Ga., reports 
that in Columbus, Ga., the percentage of 
loss from fires reported by telephone 
alarms in 1931 was 1.6% and in 1932, 
1%. The percentage of loss from fires 
reported by fire alarm boxes in 1931 
was 3.9%, and in 1932, 3%, indicating 
that prompter response is obtained by 


Macon, Ga., the 


reported by 


telephone In percent- 


losses from fires 


age ol 


telephone alarm in 1931 was 5% and in 


1932, 7%. The percentage of losses from 


fires reported by fire alarm boxes was 
8.9% in 1931, and 15.7% in 1932. 
One objection which has been raised 


to giving farm properties credit for tele- 


phone fire protection is that if credit 
were given, it would also have to be 
given to city properties equipped with 


case, Mr 


credit 


telephones. This is not the 


Jones states, as is shown by the 


for lightning rods, which is given to 


farm properties, but is not given to city 
is made for tenant 


properties. A charge 


occupancies in farm rates, and no such 
charge is made in city rates. Many 
charges and credits are given to city 


properties which are not given to farm 


properties. There is a common 


impres- 
sion that the telephone companies object 
Mr. 


On the contrary, most telephone 


to handling fire alarms Jones as- 


serts 


companies have accepted the responsi- 
bility and contribute much to fire pre- 
vention and loss reduction by including 
in their directories instructions to both 
employees and subscribers for the han 


dling of fire alarms The National Un 


derwriters. 


Michigan Bell Elects 


Directors of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. have elected Burch Foraker 
chairman of the board Mr. Foraker 
has been president since 1925, G. M. 
Welch, formerly vice-president and 
general manager, was made president, 
and T. N. Lacy, chief engineer, was 
made vice-president and general man- 


ager in charge of operation 


Something like 5,000,000 trees are cut 
telegraph and _ telephone 


use 40,000,000 fence posts 


annually for 
poles, and we 
every year, according to the American 


Tree Association 
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How To Run Better Sales 


Contests 


(Conti } 17 

one compat ised a , : 
reading C oat SI Harve Ir 
Headquarters.’ You aa ie 
interest of an otherwise « er ; 
using a immed label \ ft sand 
summed labels to ust ' bent oule 
cost $3 or $4 and add interest to any 
letter. 


The material that goes into follow-up 
letters should run the whole range of 
personal emotions, It can reflect amaze 
ment, embarrassment, enthusiasm, ad 
monition, encouragement, humor, per 
sonal pride, shame It can regret, it 
can review, it can emphasize, and it can 


reflect all the situations 


Progress Chart 

\ wall chart is the most important 
single piece of showmanship in a con- 
test. Wherever possible, symbolize the 
progress of your contest with a dra- 
matic chart of some kind. Put this in 
the story of the contest by tying it in 
with the central theme. Make it large, 
make it colorful; color attracts atten- 
tion and retains interest Put some- 
thing new on it. Use the chart even if 
the men can't see it. A mental picture 
is better than none at all, and it is im 
portant to have the men know that the 
management has a graphic picture ot 
what they are doing. If the men can't 
see the chart, take pictures of it and 
mail copies of it to them, and mak 
small reproductions of it from time to 
time and send them out 

Let us consider the need for origi 
nality in the handling of a progress 
chart. Give the blackboard a rest. How 
ever, do not use a flat wall chart tor 
every contest either. Inject some other 
dimensions, such as a horizontal table 
One company strung wires across th 
office and hung the automobile racers 
from these wires, draped them square 
across the roon The use of scenery 
or props is quite important in th 
dramatization of your progress chart 
Somebody in your organization should 


} | } 


be delegated the job of keeping this 


chart up to date. 
Planned Progress 


Any goal call be reached more surely 


if a measured daily map of progress 
s set up It should not only show the 


progress of the individual men _ or 
groups, but should als record — the 
movement of the organizat \ tre 
mendous amount of interest can be 
aroused around this one teature I re 
member one good job done in this re 
spect by a New York division of the 


Associated Gas & Electric Co. A bul 


letin was sent out every la tor a 


November, 1934 








ontl The bulletit howed the days 


elapsed, days to play, percent of quota 
eached, et I} seric was » skill 
fully il 1] d tl it I, w hx ill posed 
t he hard boiled when it come t sales 
contests, actually | ried t ih n 

dinner to finish readit the series and 
nd out whether Empir: ide its ta 
Empire did! 


(To Be Continued) 


O. B. Bourn, Kellogg Branch 
Manager, Dies 


©. B. Bourn, manager of the Kansas 


Citv branch of the Kellogg Switchboard 


and Supply Co., passed away suddenly 
Sunday, November 11 The announce 
ment of his death came as a shock to 
his many friends, especially so, since 
no serious illness preceded his death 

Mr. Bourn attended high school at 
Marshall, Mo., and completed normal 
school at Kirkville, Mo His warm 
personality and outstanding character 
will be long remembered by the many 
friends he made and kept during his 
37. years association with us in the 
telephone field 

He began his long and _ successful 
career in the field of telephony as an 
operator in 1897. Not long after his 
first position, he was made trouble man 
and then in succeeding advancements 
he became substation installer, P. B. X 
installer, central office installer, wire 
chief, and finally district manager 
These positions were with Independ- 
ent companies operating in Missouri, 
Kansas and Iowa and with the South 
ern Bell 


Company 


Telephone and Telegraph 

This wide and varied experience 
proved invaluable in his later work 
with Kellogg and in helping him estab 
lish his many fine’ acquaintances 
throughout the field. Succeeding these 


positions he joined the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for eight years 
as assistant senior telephone and tele 
graph engineer for the Kansas Cit 
district. In this capacity he supervised 
the physical inventory and valuing of 
telephone and telegraph properties on 
60,000 miles of railways 

In 1925 Mr. Bourn associated him 
self with the Kellogg company as a 
salesman \ year later he was put in 
charge of the Kansas City Service De 
partment and in 1931 he was made the 
Kansas City branch manager, the posi 
tion he held at the time of his death 

Mr. Bourn’s excellent work and his 
ability to achieve results made him in 
valuable to his company who togethet 
with his many friends realize that his 
passing leaves a void that cannot be 


filled 


Utility Value Cut In 
Missouri 


The Missouri state tax commission re 
cently recommended a $9,626,998 cut in 


e valuations of public utility corpora 


, 


yperating in Missouri for 1934 


Total valuation of all the companies 
was fixed at $457,144,763, compared to 
a total of $466,771,761 on which the con 
cerns paid taxes a year ago. The de 
crease would mean a savings of approxi 
mately $144,000 to the utilities if the 
recommendations are adopted as _ final 
by the board of equalization. 

Railroad companies continue to hold 
their place as the largest utility classi 
fication, their property in the state being 
valued at $234,849,062 this year. com- 
pared to $238,745,859 or a cut of $3,896.- 
797 

lhe Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
however, took the lead as the most valu 
able single utility property, its assess- 
ment standing this year at $37,016,088 
compared to $37,214,765 a year ago. Last 
year the Missouri Pacific railroad held 
the lead with a valuation of $37,756,128, 
which was dropped by the tax commis- 
sion to $36,966,516 this year 

The Kansas City Public Service Co. 
received a cut of 1 million dollars, its 
valuation being fixed at 9 million this 
y 


“ar compared to 10 million last year 
The Kansas City Power and Light 
Co. valuation increased from $22,683,977 
to $22,912,613 for this year’s taxes. 

The St. Louis Public Service Co., op- 
erating the street railways and busses 
there, received a cut of 2% million dol- 
lars, dropping from 25 million to 22% 


million. 


\ recapitulation showed the classifica- 
tion of valuations compared to a year 
ago: 

Street railways, $33,232,920 for this 
year, compared to $36,880,630 a year ago; 
decrease, $3,647,710. 


Bridge companies, $6,377,757, com- 

pared to $6,930,107 - decrease of $552,350. 
Pipe lines, $34,273,555, compared to 

$35,828,952; decrease of $1,555,397. 
Telegraph companies, $7,159,137, com- 


pared to $7,141,547; decrease of $17,590 






Electric light companies, $91,000,916, 
compared to $90,606,301; 
$394,615. 


increase of 


Telephone companies, $50,251,416, com 
pared to $50,638,365 - a decrease of $386, - 
949. 

There are 317 operating utility com 


panies in Missouri 
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Kellogg Equipment Serves 
California Resort 


Coachella Valley Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Thermal, California, re- 
cently completed the installation of a 
Kellogg 100-line common battery P.B_X. 
switchboard and Kellogg Masterphones 
throughout the exclusive La Quinta 
Hotel which is located about 13 miles 
from its main office. 

The Coachella Valley is fast becom 
ing world renowned for its wonderful 
winter climate. During the last quar 
ter of a century it has been transformed 
trom a desolate desert waste to one of 
the garden spots of America—and _ the 
telephone has played no little part in 
this transformation. The Coachella 
Valley Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was incorporated in March 1906 for 
the purpose of giving telephone service 
t 


» a few desert settlers in the Valley. 
During its early existence it was ne 
essary for each person desiring service 
to subscribe for $100.00 of the capital 
stock of the company. 

Through many difficulties, financial 
and otherwise, the company has contin 
ually maintained its service, and has 
grown until it now has 160 miles of pole 
line and over five miles of cable, and is 
servicing an area 30 miles long and 12 
miles in width. It also has a two-posi 
tion Kellogg switchboard in Thermal, 
its main office. 

Although the company has maintained 
its entire plant in excellent condition, 
it has no bonded debt, and has an in- 
vestment of over $65,000.00 in its plant 
and equipment. Much credit for the 
success of this company is due to the 
untiring efforts and faithful endeavors 
of its operating officials, W. D. Gibbs, 
Secretary and J. W. Newman, Manager. 

The La Quinta Hotel with its indi- 
vidual guest bungalows, is built after 
the fashion of a Mexican hacienda. Its 
gleaming white buildings and red tiled 
roofs, its welcoming porches and patio, 
remind one of early California but its 
luxurious appointments and service are 
most modern. It is well known to high- 
class winter tourists. Its patrons, al 
though otherwise practically isolated 
from the world, must be in quick and 
direct connection with their offices, 
brokers, stock exchange, and their oth- 
er business affairs, and they must have 
dependable telephone service. 

The new Kellogg board is equipped 
with 70 common battery line circuits, 
six double lamp supervisory cord cir- 
cults with ringing, listening, and ring 
back keys, and three jack ended trunks 
to the telephone company’s main ex 
change. The battery equipment con- 
sists of 11 cells of Exide BTE-7 sealed 


type storage batteries which are charged 
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ae ee ——" 


and controlled by a No. 1-A Kellogg 
Power Unit which also includes a pole 


chang¢ r and ringing transtormer 


Hertz Promoted 


Copperweld Steel ¢ Glassport, Pa. 
announces the appointment of Stanton 
Hertz as vice president and chief engi 
neer. Mr. Hertz, for the past 14 years, 
has been with Copperweld Steel Co., 
In 1927 


he was appointed general sales manager 


starting as electrical engineer. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of Telephone Engineer, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1934. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. A. Smith, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the Tele- 
phone Engineer, and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—Telephone Engineer Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Illinois 

Editor—Ralph C. Reno, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager—J. A. Smith, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address as well as those of each individual 
member must be given. 

Telephone Engineer Pub. Co., Chicago, III 

Mrs. Florence J. Beyer, Chicago, Il 

F. A. Bowdle, Wheaton, III. 

F. O. Cuppy, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Kerr Higgins, University 
‘ity, Mo. 

Cc. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio 
Agnes M. Leffert, Goshen, Ind. 

J. A. Smith, Chicago, II 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, Chicago, II! 

Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 

Mrs. Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind 
D. Weiner, Chicago, III. 

John H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) 

P. Kerr Higgins, University City, Mo. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know]- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
ther securities than as so stated by him. 

J. A. SMITH, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1934 
(Seal) ALBERT H. WITTHOFT, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 31, 1938) 





Spangler Appointed By 


National Carbon 


John M. Spangler, who as “Jack” 
Spangler 1S personally know! t hun 
lreds of oftticials and salesmet tl rough 
uut the country in the railroad, electrical 
hardware, radio and automotive fields, 
has beet made general S ile manager ol 
National Carbon Company, Inc., accord 
ing to an announcement just issued by 


the company 


Phe promotion 1s the latest of a series 


f advances which begat ilmost with 
Mr Sangler’s initial connection with the 
National Carbon Company in 1915. Pre 
vious to that, he had devoted two years, 
following his graduation from Penn 
State College, to railroading with the 
New York Central, where he Was con- 
nected with the signal department, chiefly 
in Albany and Rochester, N. Y 

His effort to get wider sales experi- 


ence, and his transfer to National Car- 
bon, led to his assignment as a sales- 


man in the company’s railroad depart- 


ment. Three years later he had risen 
to the managership of thi railroad di 


vision at Cleveland 

In 1923, Mr. Spangler went to Chicago 
to take over the direction of western di 
vision sales. A few months later he be- 
came manager of the western division, 
one of the three national organization 
units of the company He remained in 


Chicago in this capacity until 1930, when 


he took over the management of the 


eastern division 


HIT POLITICAL SIGNS 
ON POLES 


Telephone linemen dread a_ political 


campaign. Candidates tour the country 
seeking prominent places to tack up plac 
ards and almost all of them pick tele 
phone poles as the background for their 
activities 

The zealous candidate uses plenty of 
big tacks in fastening his picture to the 
pole, It is these tacks that break legs 
for the linemen—sometimes months after 
the election is over. The lineman climbs 
1 pole by driving a spur into the wood 


When a spur and a tack 


frequently means a 


is he mounts. 
come together it 
serious fall. Then, too, rusty tacks and 
nails in poles cause cuts and scratches on 
workmen’s hands that quickly become 
infected Orders have been sent out to 
linemen to remove all placards and tacks 


from telephone poles in Kansas 


Buettell With Ideal 


The Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 
announces that M. A. Buettell, formerly 
with the Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
has joined the Ideal Staff as clectrical 


engineer 
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He nen i the late William 1. (Pitas GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 


Made toe Surpass 
Rigid Specifications 
Crapo Galvanized Seven-Wire Steel 
Strand combines every element essential 
to dependable, economical line construc- 
tion and maintenance. The non-cracking, 
non-peeling pure zine galvanized coating 
guarantees maximum resistance to corrosion. 
Proper ductility makes the strand easy to 
serve. Correct tensile values insure more 
than ample strength for guys and spans. 
These factors are scientifically controlled 
in all @rapo Galvanized Products by vig- 
ilant laboratory supervision over soak step 
in manutacture. 
You can depend upon genuine @rapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand and Wire to more 
than meet the most exacting specifications. 


F, C. Goodwin Jr. Secretary 
Rochester Company 

Fre 1 ¢ Goodwin Ir. has be ] ted 
secretary of the Rochester (N. \ Tele 
phone Corp. by the board of directors 





B. L. Fisher Heads New 


Va. Association 
B e Fisher, president Le Tele 





} tit 11] \ ] | . i 
phone Co., Martinsville, was elected Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
president of the newly formed Virginia Muncie, Indiana 





Independent Telephone Association 
which was organized Nn N vember ] 


and 2 in Richmond 














(Left) Switching station, 
Northwestern Public 
Service Co., Huron, South 





Other officers elected were VICE — Dakota. Guyed with 
Cl , CW , , ‘ Crapo Galvanized Seven 
president, hariles ard, Charlottes NJ ‘J Wire Steel Strand. 
- page , ‘“ S$teel Strand 
ville, and secretary-treasurer, G. Fred 
Switzer, Harrisonburg The board of eee 
directors include these officers and R Telephone and 
M. Coggin, Warsaw; J. S. Wiley, Lor Telegraph Wire 






ton; W. A. Pankey, Bluefield, W. Va., 
and W. N. McAnge, IJr., Bristol, Tenn 


A MONTHLY 


---LIVES A MONTH EVERY MONTH 


@ TELEPHONE ENGINEER reaches every type of buying influence in the telephone industry. 
Management represents one type — Commercial Executives another — Design, Engineering and 
Installation Departments still a third. All important in varying degree — All to be considered. 


Management, Commercial, Design, Engineering and Installation Departments all use TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER because TELEPHONE ENGINEER deals with their every-day problems, brings them 


the news and latest developments in their work, covers every side of the telephone situation. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER is the best and most economical advertising medium for those 
supplying the telephone industry because it is the only MONTHLY serving this entire field 
which gives complete coverage. Continuity and repetition, issue after issue, in only 1|2-time 
schedules is a welcome economy in making up 1935 advertising programs. You need 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER for a productive advertising campaign at the least possible cost. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
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Accounting Systems 








COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 
Exclusive telephone accounting since 1907. 
Certified Public Accountants. 

We install the well-known 
COFFEY SYSTEM 
Audits—Rate Cases and Special Work. 
A Central Accounting Department. 
454 Consolidated Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918. 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Lightning Arresters 





Rosa Lightning Arrester Units 


Interchangeable with car- 
bon mica or carbon por- 
celain. 

Better Protection 

Non Grounding 

Clearer Lines 

L. S. BRACH MFG. 
CORP. 
Newark, N. J. 


Dept.-T. 








Send for Catalog 33-B 


Full Size 











Telephone Equipment 





TRANSMITTERS 
RECEIVERS --- DESK SETS 
REBUILT AND REPAIRED 


Wall phones converted into desk sets. 
Highest grade of material and work- 
manship. Fully guaranteed. 

A post card brings full information and 


prices. 

The 
TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
Rogers Park Station, Chicago, III. 
We Specialize in Rebuilding Transmitters 








Send Your 


Subscription Orders 
Direct To 


Telephone Engineer 
185 No. Wabash Chicago, II. 
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U. S. Rubber Announces 


New Insulation 


Laytex, a new and revolutionary di 
announced by the United 
1790 Broadway, New 


electric, is 
States Rubber Co., 
York 

\n idea of the features of Laytex may 


conceived from a few ot 


be quickly 
the many important claims made for it 
As for example, it is said that Laytex is 
the most flexible, has the greatest ten 
sile strength and resistance to compres 


sion, has the highest dielectric strength 


and insulation resistance, permits thinner 
but superior walls which make possible 
finished conductors lighter in weight and 


smaller in bulk. 


Laytex is derived directly from latex, 


the milk of the rubber tree. It is main 
tained in its natural liquid state until the 
very last manufacturing process, which 
converts it into a solid dielectric, per 
fectly and uniformly applied, it is said, 
and it is a non-coagulated, non-milled 


dielectric, purified to remove proteins, 


sugars and water solubles, and therefore 


is the possessor of unique physical and 
electrical characteristics 
lo these features is added the utiliza- 


tion of the physical law 


ot gravity in 


the mechanical method by which the 


liquid is applied to a conductor to as 
sure that conductor of being perfectly 
centered in the dielectric. 

Laytex is deposited from liquid form 
upon a conductor by the dip or pass 
method. The dip or pass method of 
running a con- 


baths of 


insulating consists of 


ductor through a series of 


liquid, depositing upon the conductor, 
with each dip, a film of dielectric which 
is almost immediately converted from 


mductor travels 


As the ce 


vertically, any excess liquid flows back 


liquid to solid 


to the container 


The liquid is solidified on any given 


section or length of conductor before 


that section or length is in physical con 


tact with any mechanical support, and 


because of this, mechanical defects are 
avoided. It is claimed the results of this 
process of imsulating are perfect center 
ing of conductor, and uniform. wall 
thickness of dielectric 


Information on Latex may be secured 


by writing to the United States Rubbet 


Co 





Poles 





CEDAR POLES 


Plain or Butt Treated 
B. J. CARNEY & CO. 
100 No. 7th St. Minneapolis 








as 


Finished Cedar Poles 


VALENTINE CLARK 


CORPORATION 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















Test Sets 


LOW 
rance PF USES 
INSTRUMENT LITTEL- 
FUSES 1/100, 1/82, 1/16, 
> % %, %, %, 1 and 2 
amps., positively protect me- 
ters, radios, amplifiers, etc. 
$100 Protection Guaranty. 
Write today for instructive 
bulletin. 
Littelfuse Laboratories 


1774 Wilson Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








_Telephone Directories 


Telep hone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone 


LM.BERRY & CO. 


Cali L.DI16 Tele phone Bldg Dayton.O 


for proposition 








Make Your Directory a Source of Income 
Write for Particulars 


J. H. WELKER 


McKINLEY BLOCK, CANTON, O. 
Telephone 8009 
DIRECTORY ADVERTISING EXCLUSIVELY 











Telephone Engineers 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization and 
Operation of Telephone Companies 
105 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Clearing House 


For the convenience of readers of Telephone Engineer 





For Latest Prices 


on 





Telephone Supplies and 
Services of All Kinds 


See Your Copy of 


Suttle Salesman 
Catalog No. 35 


This catalog was mailed to 


you the first of November. 
v 

There are Advantages in be 

ing a Suttle Customer. Don't 

pass them up. Make use of 

this catalog and the savings 


, cr 
ana services rT oTrers 


SUTTLE 


Equipment Co. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 








W. L. Runzel, President, brings to this or- 
ganization 44 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of this type of telephone equipment. 


Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords and Wire 


May we quote you on your requirements? 


RUNZEL CORD and 
WIRE CO. 


4727-31 Montrose Ave., Chicago 
The Home of the Perfect Cord 








Send Your 
Subscription Orders 
Direct To 


Telephone Engineer 


185 No. Wabash Chicago, Ill. 
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C-A-X Service at 
Tigerton, Wis. 


The Tigerton, Wis., 
change of the Urban Telephone Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., 


to full automatic service. 


telephone ex 
was recently cut over 


The Urban Telephone Co.’s headquar- 
ters exchange at Clintonville was 
changed to automatic operation in May 
1930, followed by another automatic in 
stallation at its Bowler exchange in 
September, 1932, In April, 1933, Caro- 
line was changed to a remote control 
basis of operation with a Strowger 


R-C-X board 


including Tigerton, with the exception 


All of these properties, 


of Clintonville, are unattended and are 
supervised by the same man who han- 
dles the Clintonville exchange. 

The C-A-X installation at Tigerton 


consists of 100 lines of switch-type 
equipment with automatic trunking fa- 
cilities being provided between Bowler 
and Tigerton and with toll lines being 
handled at the Marion exchange of 
this same group. Full automatic serv 
ice is furnished to individual and two 
party lines on a full selective basis, 
and 10 party lines on a semi-automatic 
code ringing basis. 

It is the ultimate aim of the man 
agement of the Urban Telephone Com- 
pany to convert their entire property 
to automatic operation and plans have 
been formulated to carry out this proj- 
ect. John Spengler has been responsi 
ble for the development of  thes« 
properties. 

In addition to being one of the fore 
most telephone men in the state of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Spengler is also an at 
torney and has won wide recognition 
with his ability in both professions. 
H. E. Bovee, local manager, has been 
in charge of these properties and credit 
is due him for the excellent service 
furnished to telephone users in this 


area. 


Ohio Rate Case 


The power of the Ohio State Utilities 
Commission to force the return of al 
leged excessive telephone rates is ex 
clusive, the Ohio supreme court has 
held, in issuing a writ of prohibition to 
prevent Common Pleas Judge George P 
Baer, Cleveland, from appointing a re 
ceiver to begin immediate disbursement 
of excess rate the commission has held 
were collected by the Ohio Bell Tele 


phone Co 





New Items 


(Carried regularly in stock) 
Switchboard Cable 
No. 17 Acorn drop wire 
No. 19 Interior duplex 
No. 19 Interior triplex 


Cords 
(Telephone & swhd.) 


Switchboard plugs 
(T.F.A.) 


Receiver shells and caps 


Mouth Pieces 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 


Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








F. A Bowdlé 


Public Accountant 








185 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Box 642 Wheaton, Ill. 








Acentralized accounting 


service at lowest rates. 














INDEPENDENT CORD CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Receiver Cord—Tip and 3/e 
3 Ft. Spade, Tip and Tip, 12 Vann. 
Spade and Spade. - 
2 Cond. Desk Stand Cor 
6 Ft. Tip and Spade, Tip and 205... 
Tip, Spade and Spade. P 
3 Cond. Desk Stand Cor 
6 Ft. —Tip and Spade, Tip and 25c 
Tip, Spade and Spade. 


6 Ft. 4 Cond. Desk Stand Cord 35c 


Any Trim. ‘ 
5 Cond. Desk Stand Cor 
6 Ft. Any Trim 45c 
A better cord for less money than you can 
buy any place else. All above cords covered 
with highest quality brown mercerized 
combed peeler yarn. 
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: CABLE TESTER 
nN Cx to vertisements | With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit. 
Sent 
oi 
A L STEW ART BROS. 
; ; : - Ottawa, Ill. 
meee, «See, OGL. CO...... oes 38-39  Leich Electric Co... sae he ace: 
a a a man Slacteic Mfg. ¢ is cae cab es ah _- 
Se eee 23-24-25-26 Littlefuse Laboratories .............. 44 SAN NDS 
American and Annex Hotels......... 46 “ELECTRIC CO: 
: we ; M . - 
\utomatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd.... 6 
ECLeeeeee Ge GRIMIG 0 5c ocd ccs wosecasae — | Efficient 
_ . 
B Morrison Hotel . ; Satta lateraried Central Office 
een $0 10-44 - Protectors 
3owdle Accounting Systems......... 45 Misinnst Cation Co oo lL. — 
aoa ees _ a6 gs cngeauwiay North Electric Mfg. Co..............48 Frames and 
3uckeye Telephone Supply Co........ 2 . " 
" Connecting Strips 
Cc Owens-Illinois ice ae 33 | R 
a ae ane Cable Terminals 
I P s . 
Cue BOT. B Gee.......... ar | Lightning Arresters 
a , ITOS. 4 Co ears _— oe = 
RN Sonnets vein cse< rn _ i “é : oe ae ae and 
Collty System & Auéit-Ca:.......... ga ig lapel iad ” |) §Sub-Station 
Coffine Hoist C Phillips Electric Works, Ltd., | 
offing Hoist Co..........-......+++. epene Fe eescesceccssencevoneee Protectors 
eg ee a 37 | ——— 
R | 7 
‘ ee Sands Electric Co. 
Rebuilt Electric Equip. Co........... — | N ‘ 
OY, i eee __ Reliable Electric Co.............0.043 33 | orth Chicago, Ill. 
NS SR Na Ge ee —- weer Cord &@ Wire Co.. ... 2.0.2... 45 | — 
| , 
| | Now It’s The 
Ss | 
* ? ee a | . d 
; oe R Ne oe 46 American an 
Electric Soldering Iron Co........... -- ; = 
; —— _ Schauer Machine Co., The...........- A H A 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The...35 estan te 46 | merican nnex 
otewa a. ee er eee ere eee ee eae H | - ‘. 
- Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co....2-47 | in of. Louis 
spuattle: Bemimmerient Co... 0 oc ccciseces cs 45 | Five MINUTES by bus from DEC 
Forged Steel Products Co...........: 37 Union Station. On City Route 1 
T of U. S. Highway 50, which 
G Telephone Engineer & Management | is the new St. Louis Plaza. 
: . | Downtown, but out of the 
Oe  , Se Peree — Company ..........seeeeeesccenees — | congestion. Excellent meals. 
GPAyORT TICCtMiG Kidd is cise ad iene 10 Telkor, Inc. ................. tence ee | Nominal garage cost, car 
Telephone Repair Shop.............. 44 | called for and delivered. TELI 
H U | $1.50 per day up Single 
ce ee $2.00 per day up Double 
Herdrich & B 44 Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.....9-29 | 
— a lela eat’ a bli ee a eee ee eee - The American The Annex 
a ee ree hive ; 7th&Market 6th & Market BASI 
United States Rubber Co............ 7 | ps 
Universal Specialty Co.............. — | aE —~ 
I ; \2 LU 
| NS: 
independent Cord Co)... ..6...060.: 45 Vv | are, “a. I 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co...... ...--43 Valentine & Clark Corp.............. 44 | ° 
injand Equipment Co........6...065. -- E UNI 
Ww u 
K Welker, J. H.. wadwieececak “ia ae | 
a ae - Western Electric Co... ian 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co...4-5 Whitney Blake Co er tet eee | 
ge Bb Soe ore eee — Wray, J. G. & Co...... (evveree Te 

















46 Telephone Engineer : 





